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THE LONG HUNDRED AND ITS USE IN 
ENGLAND. 
ONSIDERABLE attention has of late been drawn to the 
“long” hundred (120) owing to recent novel theories of 
Old English measurements built upon the basis of this hundred. 
This long hundred is of very great importance, for it throws 
considerable light upon that early history of the European 
nations that is being gradually unfolded by the study of com- 
parative philology. As such it has of late years received the 
consideration of several German philologists. One of the most 
eminent of these, Prof. Kluge, of Jena, has recently pointed 
out to me that the evidence of its use in England has never 
been collected. As I happened to have some notes by me 
concerning this long hundred, I have decided, at his request, to 
here put them on record. 

This hundred of 120 was, there is every reason to believe, the 
original hundred of the Teutonic tribes. One proof of this is that 
sums expressed in this way form, almost without exception, the 
basis of the system of legal fines of the various tribes.1 Another 
proof is that amongst the Teutons who longest preserved their 
native customs unimpaired by the influence of Latin Christianity, 
the hundred was generally the six-score hundred. It is only this 
Teutonic heritage that can explain the fact that in Old Norse the 
hundra® is, unless otherwise qualified, this long hundred. This quali- 
fication consisted of the neut. adj. t70-ratt, “ decimal”, to signify the 
short hundred, which, as Pal Vidalin concluded, was introduced 
amongst the Northmen in the train of Christianity.2. A corre- 

1 Wilda, Das Strafrecht der Germanen, 125, 330, 35%, 363; K. Lehmann, 
Der Konigsfriede der Nordgermanen, 51. 

2 See the quotation from his Styringar in Vigfusson’s Jcelandic Diction- 
ary, s. v. “ hundra®d”. 
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sponding adj., tolf-rett (Icel. tolf-rett), “duodecimal”, was used in 
the few cases when it was necessary to distinguish a hundred as 
a long hundred. But, as Pal Vidalin remarks, this necessity 
seldom arose, for every one knew that the long hundred was 
meant when native measurements, etc., were in question. Indeed, 
so familiar were the Icelanders with this long hundred that the 
learned Are (Are finn froe), in speaking of the reform of the 
Icelandic calendar, describes the year as consisting of 304 days, 
whereas it should contain 305 days.’ Here the hundreds are 
obviously long hundreds (3 x 120 = 360). 

If we now turn to the oldest monument of Teutonic, namely 
Wulfila’s Gothic Bible, we shall find that he renders éxarov, when 
it occurs in the plural, by Aund. In the singular he uses tathun- 
tathund, “tenth decade”, and even translates éxatovtarAaciwv by 
tathun-tathund-falps (falps = Eng. fold). This suggests that the 
Goths used a hundred of 120, and this view is supported by the 
translation of revraxoaiows adeddgois of 1 Cor. xv,6, by fimf hundam 
tathun-téwjam bropré, where tathun-tews means “decimal”.2 The 
tualepti of the Lex Salica has been cited to prove that the Salian 
Franks also used the long hundred.® 

The Teutonic duodecimal system, which is so well preserved in 
the system of legal fines, is obviously the origin of this hundred 
of 120. Prof. Kluge, Grundriss, p. 405, explains it as arising from 
an amalgamation of the decimal and duodecimal systems, because, 
as the decimal hundred consists of 10 X 10,so should the duo- 
decimal one consist of 12 x 12. But this explanation involves 
the difficult assumption that the Teutons compromised the differ- 
ence between the (theoretically) perfect ducdecimal hundred of 
144 and the decimal hundred of 100 by reducing the larger 

1 Islendinga-bék, ed. Mébius, c. 4: “héf8o talit { tveim misserom fjdéra 
daga ens fjéréa hundrabs,” that is, having counted three complete hundreds, 
they went on to count four units out of the fourth hundred. /did., in fine: 
“ At retto tale ero i hverjo are v. dagar ens fjorsSa hunbrabs,” counting in the 
same way five out of the fourth hundred. 

2 Holtzmann in Germania, ii, 424. I owe this and many other refer- 
ences in this article to Prof. Kluge, who has armed me with an advance copy 


of his admirable article on the pre-history of the old Teutonic dialects, which will 
appear in the next part of Paul’s invaluable Grundriss der Germanischen 
Philologie. 

3 Tualepti is from a prim. Teut. *¢walif-ti-z, O.N. ty/pt, a fem. noun corre- 
sponding to the Sanskrit fem. abstracts shas-¢/-s, “sixhood” (O. Bulgarian 
Sestt, O.N. sétt), sapta-t-s, “sevenhood”, aci-ti-s, “eighthood” (O.N. @#= 
*ah-ti-z), etc., which came to be used, as ¢valepti seems to be, to mean decades. 
See Johannes Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der Indogermanischen Neutra, 


14 294, n. 1, 298. 
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denomination to 120. In default of any other explanation, I ven- 
ture to offer another solution of the difficulty. 

The ten primary numbers were, there can be little doubt, regu- 
lated by the number of fingers. All other numbers arise from 
addition to, or multiplication of, these primaries. One obvious 
way of progression was to represent each primary number by a 
decade. Thus, the first decade being represented by the already 
existing primaries, two was represented by twenty, three by thirty, 
and so on. Consequently the decade answering to ten was 100, 
which is only accidentally a multiple of ten by itself. This is 
shewn by the fact that in the next stage of progression, that of 
representing each primary by a hundred, the head of the series 
is not 100 x 100 but simply the tenth hundred. The Aryan 
name for the hundred was the neuter *kim¢é-m (Skt. catdé-m, Greek 
é-xato-v, Latin centu-m, Lith. sz7mta, Goth. and Old Eng. und). 
But as this word is used to form denominations for the decades in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Latin, Greek, and Old English, it is obvious that 
it cannot have originally meant “hundred”. It has long been 
regarded as a contracted or elliptical form, and the latest sugges- 
tion is that it represents an original *¢kmtd-m, from *dekmtd-m, 
“tenhood”, the words “of decades” being understood. In other 
words, kmté-m, “hundred”, is simply the tenth decade. 

The Teutonic dialects preserve the common Aryan names for 
the primary numbers, but when we advance beyond these we find 
the Teutonic names differing considerably from those of the other 
Aryan tongues. The Aryan name for eleven simply expresses 
the addition of one to ten (Skt. éka-dacan, Greek &v-dexa, Latin un- 
decim, etc.), and twelve similarly records the addition of two to 
ten (Skt. tvd-dagan, Greek 60-dexa, Latin duo-decim). But in 
Teutonic this system does not, apparently, begin until thirteen 
=3+10 (Goth. prz-tathun, O.H.G. dri-zthan, O.E. pri-téne, O.N. 
prettan). The Teutonic names for eleven (Goth. azz-/zf, O.H.G. 
ein-lif, O.E. end-leofan, O.N. el-lifo), and for twelve (Goth. ¢wa- 
lif, O.H.G. zwe-lif, O.E. twelf, O.N. tolf) clearly embody the 
names for one and two, but it is not certain that the suffix means 
ten. This suffix represents a Teutonic */ife, derived, by a second 
sound-shifting, from */zge, which forms the suffix to the Lithuanian 
numeral names from 11 to 19 (véno-lika 11, dvy-lika 12, etc.). 
Bopp was led by this Lithuanian use to suggest that this termina- 
tion isa relic of a primitive name for ten, and Grimm, Geschichte 
der Deutschen Sprache, p. 246, favoured this view. But this is a 
mere hypothesis, having only the Lithuanian uses to support it, 
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The question now arises, Why has Teutonic preserved this obsolete 
and mysterious suffix in the case of 11 and 12 only? Grimm 
suggested that this was owing to the influence of the duodecimal 
system. The explanation that I now wish to propose is that the 
Teutons, under the influence of this duodecimal system, gradually 
came to regard If and I2 as primary numbers, and _ hence 
adopted for them a distinct suffix. Having come to look upon II 
and 12 as primaries, it was natural that they should, when they 
came to the decades, continue them to twelve. Thus where the 
older system finished the decades at 100 (1oth decade), the newer 
one went on to 120 (12th decade). This explanation is, in some 
measure, countenanced by the fact that the Teutons continued the 
hundreds in like manner up to twelve, thus obtaining a thousand 
of 1200. 

Further support for this theory may be found in the Teutonic 
names for 100 and for 120, which clearly expressed the meanings 
“tenth decade” and “twelfth decade”. The decades are dis- 
tinguished in Teutonic by the addition of the word ¢eguz, “decade”, 
connected by Brugmann with Skt. dagdt, Greek dexds. Thus we 
have for 20 Gothic twaztigjus, O.H.G. zwein-zug, O.E. tweén-tig, 
etc. When we reach 70 a change in the denominations occurs. 
Gothic drops the suffix ¢igus and substitutes /éhund of the same 
meaning (70 szbun-téhund, 80 ahtau-tthund, 90 ntun-tchund, 100 
tathun-tathund). The new suffix represents, according to Prof. Kluge, 
an Aryan dékmta, “ decade”, another form of dékmta, which forms 
the decade-names in Sanskrit, Zend, and Latin (50 fpafca-cdt, 
pattca-satem, quingua-ginta),and, in Greek (mevty-xovra).1 The latter 
form in the strong grade form (d)komta, is also preserved, accord- 
ing to Prof. Kluge, in the Old Saxon prefix to the higher decades 
(70 ant-sibunta). In O.H.G. the decades from 70 to 120 have in 
the oldest MSS. the suffix -zo instead of the -sug = teguz of the 
earlier decades. Old English, probably owing to some re-forma- 
tion, preserves the suffix -teguz and prefixes, tautologically, hand 
(70 hund-scofon-tig, 80 hund-cahta-tig, 90 hund-nigon-tig, 100 hund- 
téontig, 110 hund-endleofan-tig, 120 hund-twelf-tig) The forms of 
the numerals in Old Norse have been levelled, but the old dis- 
tinction in the naming of the earlier and the later decades is 
recorded in the adjectives signifying “containing or consisting of 

' The first syllable disappears according to rule. See Schmidt, p. 295. 

* It is noticeable that the Lauderdale MS. of Alfred’s Ovosius sometimes 
omits the Aund before the names of the higher decades. 
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so many decades”.! Grimm suggested that this difference in the 
denomination of the decades before and after 60, or, in other 
words, in the first and second halves of the great hundred, is 
another relic of the Teutonic duodecimal system. 

The preservation in O.E. of the term /und-twelf-tig, “twelfty”, 
for the head of the series of decades is very remarkable, but there 
is every reason to believe it to be an ancient denomination. In- 
deed, Grimm, Gesch. d. Deut. Sprache, p. 251, supposed that the 
other Teutonic dialects had originally corresponding designations. 
The decade name “tenty” for 100 exists, as we have seen 
above, in Gothic, and also in O.H.G. sthan-zo, later sthan-sug, 
and in O.N. diu-tegir, which has also ellifu-tegir for 110. But in 
O.N. hundra® has quite ousted the older *to/f-tegir for 120. In 
O.H.G. the single hundred is invariably séhan-sug, and plurals 
are sometimes formed by adding numeral adverbs, as szw7ro sthansug, 
“twice tenty”. But asa rule uut is used for the plural, just as, 
in Gothic, this word coming into use in the singular at a very late 
period, whilst undert docs not occur until the twelfth century. 
Thus our evidence seems to shew that both 100 and 120 were 
known to the Teutons by decade-names, and it is possible that the 
use of the word und for a plurality of hundreds was at first an 
elliptical expression referring to the hund-twelf-tig as the hund or 
decade par excellence. In transJating Greek and Latin writers the 
word und, although restricted to 120, might be used to translate 
éxatov and centum in the plural, since in most passages it would 
make little real difference whether the short or the long hundred 
was understood by the readers. With constant use in this way, 
the word und seems to have been also applied plurally by the 
Teutons to the short hundred, and eventually it came, as in 
O.H.G., to mean exclusively the short hundred. It was natural 
that it should also come to be used for the name of the single 
hundred. 

The history here sketched in outline can be traced almost step 
by step in Old English. The instances of the use of hund-téontig 
for 100 are very common, so that it will be necessary to quote very 
fewexamples. In the Laws of Ine,c. 70, § 1, we have hund-teontig 
ala (100 of eels), and in 955 centents aestimatam mansiuncults is 
translated pa hund teontiga hida land-boc.2 The pannage of 100 


' Thus these adjectives are for 20 ¢vi-tugr, 30 bri-tugr, 40 fer-tugr, 50 
fimm-lugr, 60 sex-tugr, but for 70 sjau-resr (sjau-tugr also occurs), 80 a/t- 
ra@sr, 90 ni-radr, 100 ti-ra@dsr, 120 tolf-resr. 

* Cartularium Saxonicum, iii, 83, 18. 
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swine is expressed in the same year as hund-teontiga swina ingang.' 
félfric, in his Latin grammar (c7vca A.D. 1000), in the chapter on 
numerals, renders centum (C) by hund-téontig, the ordinal centestmus 
by se hundtéontigoda, and even centumuir by hundtéontigra manna 
ealdor But plurality of hundreds is represented by hund. In King 
Alfred’s translation of Gregory’s Pastoral Care 144,000 is trans- 
lated by hundtéiontig and feowertig ond feower Susendo, and he 
refers to the 118th psalm as on S@m eahta ond hundelleftiogoSan 
psalme* (in the eight and eleventieth psalm). In his Orosius, hand 
frequently translates centum in the plural, and is used occasionally 
in the singular.5 He, however, represents centum by hundtéontzg in 
one case.° In the translation of Beda attributed to Alfred centum 
in the plural is in the same way rendered by hund, as, e. g., in giving 
the length of Britain,’ but in one case hundtéontig is used in a 
marked way for the decimal hundred.’ In King Alfred’s will, 880- 
885, Aund occurs both in the plural and in the singular, but a sword 
worth 100 mancuses is described as on hund téontigum mancusum? 

So far the hund seems to be restricted to the short hundred, but 
it was clearly applied also to long hundreds. In the case of the 
Parker MS. of the Chronicle (A) the mzd CCL hunde scipa of A.D. 
893 and sum hund scipa of A.D. 894 may be either long or short 
hundreds. We have in the 894 case another early instance of 
hund in the singular. A clear case of Aund meaning 120 is 
afforded by a charter of cévca 984, wherein the contents of twenty- 
six estates belonging to Winchester are given separately in Roman 


1 Cod. Dipl, iii, 283, 12. 

2 Ed. Zupitza, 281, 20; 283, 14 ; 28, 3. 

3 Hatton MS., ed. Sweet, 409, 9. 4 Id., 465, 23. 

6’ “An hund monna,” 70, 36 (an addition of the translator’s) ; “an hund 
busenda gehorsedra” = cum centum millibus equitum, 124, 34; “iiii. ond an 
hund scipa” = centum et quatuor naves, 176, 13; “M. wintra ond an hund,” 
288, 28. 

6 “ Mid xxx. elpenda and Cgum”= cum elephants centum triginta, 178, 1. 
Cosijn, Altwestsachsische Grammattk, ii, § 67, explains the -gum as referring 
to the xxx (britigum), but it is, I think, more probable to regard Cgum as an 
abbreviation of hundtéontigum. 


7 “Breoton...is nord ehta hund mila lang and twa hund mila brad”= 
Brittania... per milia passuum octingenta in boream longa, latitudinis habet 


milia ducenta, ‘‘ Hist. Eccl.”, 1,c. i. See also the Peterborough Chronicle (E), 
which copies Beda. In the above case there can be no doubt as to hund = 
centum, since the measurements were derived by Beda from Gildas, sz, c. i, 
who copied them from Orosius, lib. I, c. 2, § 76. 

8 Lib. 11, c. 11: “pusend wintra and hund-téontig and feower and sixtig” = 
millesimo centesimo seragesimo. 

® Cart. Sax., iil, 179. No contemporary MS. is in existence 
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numerals, amounting to 454 hides. In addition there is dn hund 
hida at Chilcombe and hundendlyftig hida at Whitchurch, besides 
over healf to FaleSlea. The total is summed up as /2f hund hida 
and ehta and hund seofontig hida' = five “hund” hides and eight 
and seventy. Taking the 4uzd at Chilcumb to be 120, and adding 
the 110 at Whitchurch and the 1} at Fawley, we get a total of 
6854 hides, whereas if we calculate by the short hundred we should 
have 6653 hides against 578. It is therefore clear that, although 
there is a discrepancy in the figures, the /z/ und of the total means 
five long hundreds. The total meant by the charter is accordingly 
678. The hund hida at Chilcombe, which thus appear to be 120 
hides, are called ¢c. mansis in a charter of A.D. 909.2 Again, in 
King Eadred’s will, ante A.D. 955, we read an ic Sam ercebiscop twa 
hund mancusa goides beo hund twelftigum = 1 grant to the arch- 
bishop two “hund” mancuses of gold by the twelfty (hund).2 Here 
also, it may be noted, the singular is represented by hund twelftig.4 
As the singular is expressed twice by “Cxx.” in a contemporary 
Kentish charter of 805-810, whilst ¢ex und are also mentioned, it 
may well be that und here means hund-twelftig® Five hides 
(mansae) are recorded in a charter of 959 to have cost 120 gold 
mancuses, and ten others cost 200 gold mancuses.® We might hold 
that the ducenti here means two long hundreds, but the prices of 
the hides vary considerably in this charter, so that we cannot insist 
upon this instance. Enough has been here given to shew that Lund 
sometimes meant 120, and, on the strength of the cases where we 
can prove what is meant by Aund, it may fairly be argued that hund 
in other cases also meant 120. 


1 Codex Diplomat., iii, 203. The Domesday entries of these estates, 
although they agree in many cases with the contents given in this charter, do 
not enable us to correct the figures of the charter. 

2 Cart. Sax., ii, 283; Cod. Dipl. ii, 153. The c. mansae in Downton and 
Ebblesbourne mentioned in this charter and in another of A.D. 932 in Cart. Sax., 
ii, 381, must also mean 120 hides, unless we assume that C meant both 100 and 
120 in the same charter. 

3 Cart. Sax., iii, 75, 26; Liber de Hyda, p. 153. The charter is thus from 
alate MS. The compilers of the Liber de Hyda have mistranslated this dco 
hund twelftigum by “twelfthy hundryd pund” and “mille ducentas libras”. 
But the editor’s translation, L726. de Hyda, p. 348, is even worse: “I give to the 
Archbishop [Odo] two hundred of mancuses of gold [as archbishop, ] besides a 
hundred and twenty [as bishop]” ! 

* Cart. SGx#i, iti, 75, 23) 28: 

5 Sweet, Oldest English Texts, charter No. 37; Cart. Sax.,i, 459. Two 
long hundreds are expressed as “ XL. et CC.” in a charter of civca 831; /bid., 
No. 39. 

© Cart. Sax. Wi, 264,29; 265; 3: 
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In the singular the head of the series of decades, which I have, 
for convenience’ sake, here called by the later name of the “long 
hundred”, was naturally known by its ancient name of hund-twelftig. 
Thus the Parker MS. of the Chronicle, A.D. 893, gives the length of 
the wood of Andred as hund-twelftiges mila lang, and Alfred twice 
translates centum et uiginti of Orosius by hund-twelfiig. In 1012 
Queen AZlfgifu bequeaths two armlets and a neck-ring each of the 
value of 120 mancuses.?__ If, as I am inclined to believe, these orna- 
ments were survivals of the old ring-money, it is natural that they 
should have been made of standard weights or values, as they were 
in Scandinavia.* Originally 120 was selected, as it was in the fine 
system, because it was the highest fixed denomination known to 
the Teutons, thousand simply meaning, as recorded in Old Norse, an 
indefinite number of hundreds. In the O.E. laws fines expressed 
by 120 occur in almost every chapter,‘ and values, measures, etc., 
are frequently expressed in this way in the charters.° 

In later times it is obvious that Awd became, no doubt owing 
to its constant use to translate centum, restricted to the short hun- 
dred. We have seen how the Middle English translator of the 
O.E. charters in the Liber de Hyda was puzzled by hund twelftig, 


1 Ed. Sweet, 124, 2); 174, 17. 

2 Cod. Dipl., iii, 360, 18, 23: “ twegea bzeagas, xigder ys on hund-twelfti- 
gum mancussum . .. anzs swyrbeages on hund-twelftigum mancussum.” 

3 An undoubted instance of the use of a gold ring as money occurs in a 
contemporary Kentish charter of A.D. 822, wherein the king states that he made 
this grant to Archbishop Wulfred “nec non pro eius placabili pecunia, id est 
anulus aureus [h]abens Ixxv. mancusas, ut ab eo accepi” ; Earle, Land Charters, 
p. 1o1. A déah or armlet of the value of sixty gold mancuses was bequeathed 
to Bath abbey in A&thelred’s reign ; Cod. Dzf/., iv, 293. Upon the use of neck- 
rings and arm-rings as money in the north, see Schive, Norges Monter i Mid- 
delalderen, p. 2. 

* The instances are so numeyous that it is not practicable to give them 
in an ordinary footnote. Sums expressed in this way may be found frequently 
in Ine’s Laws and throughout the whole collection up to the so-called Laws of 
Henry I. The Teutonic duodecimal system of fines, above referred to, is well 
represented in the O.E. Laws, but a decimal system was also in use. See Mr. 
Laughlin’s essay in the American Essays on Anglo-Saxon Law, Boston, 1876, 
P- 279- 

5 A.D. 714, ““cxx. mansae” ; Cart. Sax., 1, 193, 30; 195, 5. A.D. 732, “cen- 
tum xx. plaustra”; zd., 215, 19. A.D. 814, “cxx. libras” ; zd, i, 490, 22. A.D. 
832, “cxx. elmes hlafes”, alms-loaves ; Sweet, O.E.T., ch. 40, Earle, Zd. Ch., 
105, 20. A.D. 832, “cxx. mensuras”; Cart. Sax., i, 558, 29. A.D. 833, “ pastura 
centum uiginti porcis” ; z@., i, 565,16; 566,22. A.D. 868, “cxx. denariis ar- 
genteis” (endorsed “ wid cxx”) ; Earle, 140, 4. A.D. 875, “c. uiginti mancusas 
auri purissimi”’; z@, 142, 8. A.D. 963-975, “hund-twelftig mancas réades 
goldes”; Cod. Dipl, iii, 129, 19. 
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which he understood to mean 1200. There is a somewhat earlier 
mistranslation of a charter of 901-909, where “iiii. et c.xi. ueteres 
porci” are rendered by feower and hund endleftig ealdra swina. 
Here endleftig, “ eleventy” (110), is treated as a compound of hund 
and of endleofan, “eleven”, so that und is obviously regarded 
as meaning only 100. Its restriction to the short hundred caused 
the formation of such new expressions for 120 as hund-twentig? 
and even hundtcontig and twentig® = tenty and twenty! Accord- 
ing to the old decade-system the first of these denominations would 
have meant 200. 

The word hundred does not come into use until a comparatively 
late period. This fact is an argument against the early origin of 
the territorial Hundreds, just as the fact of the Northamptonshire 
Hundredu containing 100 hides each is proof of their late origin.® 
In 1002 ax hundred wildra horsa are referred to in the interesting 
will of Wulfric Spott,® but we cannot determine the size of this 
hundred. According to Domesday, Aundred was used to mean 120,! 
but as this evidence comes from such a Danish stronghold as Lin- 
coln, it is not free from the suspicion of Danish influence. But when 
the Dialogus de Scaccario (12th cent.), l. i, c. 17, says that the hide 
“a primitiua institutione ex centum acris constat”, it is clear, as 
Arthur Agarde contended three centuries ago,® that a long hundred 


1 Cart. Sax., ii, 282; Cod. Dipl., v. 167. 

2 A.D. 965-975, “bra hund-tweentiga hida zt WyrSz” ; Thorpe, Dip/oma- 
tarium Anglicum, 526, 32; Cod. Dipl. iii, 127,9. Thorpe impossibly trans- 
lates this as “the twenty hides”. Hund-twentig is also used by A®Ifric. 

3 Book of Martyrs, in Cockayne’s Shrine, 85, 10. This obviously late 
expression is fatal to Cockayne’s idea that this is a work of King Alfred’s. 

4 The quotation from the Peterborough Chron. A.D, 656 in Bosworth-Tol- 
ler is from a 12th century translation of a spurious charter. 

5 See the O.E. list printed in Ellis, Domesday Book, iv, \ix ; Introd. to Dom. 
Bk., i, 184, and in Cockayne’s Shrine, p. 184, who dates it between 1109 and 
1118. 

6 Farle, Land Chart. p. 221; Cod. Dipl., vi, 149, 25, where it is printed 
an hundra. Kemble, however, used a late transcript. 

7 D. B., i, 336a, col. 1 and 2: “In ciuitate Lincolia erant tempore Regis 
Edwardi nouies centum et Ixx. mansiones hospitatae. Hic numerus Anglice 
computatur, i[d est] centum pro Cm xxti,... Ex praedictis mansionibus 
quae tempore Regis Eadwardi fuerunt hospitatae, sunt modo wastae Cc. Anglico 
numero, i[d est] CCXL., et, eodem numero, septies centum et Ix. sunt modo 
hospitatae.” The last figure appears to be a mistake for Ixx. 

8 In A Collection of Curious Discoveries Written by Eminent Antiquaries, 
[ed. by Thos. Hearne,] 1775, i, 45. From Agarde the statement has been copied 
by Kelham, Domesday Illustrated, 1788, p. 231, n. 1, and from Kelham it has 
descended to the local historians, e.g., Nichols, Leécestershize, i, xlvi b, Poulson’s 
Holderness, i, 14. 
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is meant. For it is clear that the typical hide consisted of 120 
acres,! there being a remarkable consensus of evidence, ancient and 
modern, as to this figure. Mr. Eyton and Mr. J. H. Round have 
both fixed the contents of the typical ploughland of Domesday at 
120 acres.” This figure was, no doubt, chosen for the same reasons 
as it was for the basis of the fine system, z.¢, as the head of the 
series of decades. When Richard’s commissioners in 1198 fixed 
the ploughland at a hundred acres, there is little doubt that the 
long hundred was meant.’ A later instance of the use of the long 
hundred in the same connexion occurs in notes on land measure- 
ment printed, from a late 16th century rental, at the end of Mr. 
Skaife’s edition of Kirkby’s /uquests, Surtees Soc., p. 444: “ Me- 
mor[andum,] everie Knightes fee conteyneth in acres xxxii™ 
[ = 640], which is dxl“* [5 x 120 + 40] at vi** to the ct.” 

It is probable that most of the numerous wares sold in the 
Middle Ages in England by the hundred were counted by the long 
hundred. eta, lib. ii, c. 12, tells us that, in the 13th century, the 
last of herrings contained ten mz//iaria or thousands, each of which 
consisted of ten hundreds of six score each, and that the centena 
or hundred of canvas, cloth, and such like, contained six score ells, 
and the load called a “ seem” consisted of six score pounds. Prof. 
Rogers‘ says that the long hundred was used in selling eggs, fish, 
stockfish, wainscot, nails, etc. In the case of stockfish® and wain- 
scot continental influence might be suspected,® but this cannot be 
the case with nails. In this connexion it is interesting to reflect 
that the proverbial “tenpenny nail” was a nail sold at 10d. for the 
long hundred. 


1 In the Historia Eliensis, ed. Stewart, pp. 129, 130, upon the number of 
hides in an estate being measured to settle the disputed contents, it was found 
to consist of “unam hidam per sexies xx. acras”, and the two hides at Wil- 
burton contained 240 acres. 

2 Eyton, Domesday of Dorset, p. 22; Mr. Round in Domesday Studies, i, 
208. Mr. Seebohm also decided upon the same figure. 

3 Roger of Howden, iv, 46: “statuerunt, per aestimationem legalium homi- 
num, ad uniuscuiusque carucae wannagium centum acras terrae.” Dr. Bryan 
Walker, in his able article on the Cambridgeshire Survey, Proc. of Camb. Antig. 
Soc., Vv, 102, has already suggested that the long hundred is here meant. 

4 History of Agriculture and Prices, iv, 209, 444, 455, 535- 

5 According to F/eta the hundred of stockfish was 160. 

6 Although the long hundred is now unknown in Germany, it was known 
to Adelung at the beginning of this century from the German dialects. Prof. 
Kluge quotes Nicholas Deter’s Avithmetica Nova, Hamburg, 1654, as saying 
“ein Grosshundert ist 6 Steige als Bretter, Dehlen, Wagenschoss, Latten, Posen, 
Wallniisse, Schullen, Ruchen, Klippfisch, Kese,” etc. To this day deals are 
sold in England by the Petersburg Standard (Hundred) = 120 cubic feet. 
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Mr. Pell has jumped at the extraordinary conclusion that 
because the Anglo-Saxons by a hundred meant 120, therefore they 
increased every unit in the same proportion. That is, they called 
60 fifty, 6 five, and, consequently, when they said 1 they meant 
1}. The astounding statement here put last is no deduction of 
mine, but is an actual assertion of Mr. Pell’s. Nothing but the 
most complete and unassailable evidence would induce us to believe 
that any body of sane men ever hampered themselves with a double 
system of numerical notation such as Mr. Pell so confidently asserts 
the English did. The practical result would be that if A said he 
held 60 acres, B might consider he was using the ordinary notation 
and therefore meant fifty, whilst C might consider he was using the 
Pell numeration and therefore meant 72. Mr. Pell asks us to be- 
lieve that the double system of notation existed without the Domes- 
day commissioners uniformly adopting one or the other. Canon 
Taylor, in his eagerness to embrace any new theory, good, bad, or 
indifferent, has adopted Mr. Pell’s monstrous theories, which, thanks 
to him, have been embalmed for the wonderment cf future genera- 
tions in the Mew English Dictionary. In this monumental work we 
are told, s.v. ‘Carucate’, that “the normal carucate is either 120 acres 
or 80 acres by the Norman number (5 score to the hundred) and 144 
acres or 96 acres by the English number (6 score to the hundred).” 
That is, what the English called 120 and 80 acres was really 144 
and 96 acres (1 = I})! 

Now let us examine the basis of this strange theory. It clearly 
depends upon the fact that the Anglo-Saxons called 120 a hun- 
dred, and upon the assumption that they divided this 120 into 100 
parts, so that 1 meant 1}. This is as much as to say that, 
because we call 112 Ibs. a hundredweight, we call 56 lbs. fifty, and 
soon. Apart from the intrinsic improbability of 1 ever meaning 
1} with any race of men whatever, it is evident that the whole 
theory rests upon a misapprehension. It is, as will be seen above, 
hardly correct to say that the Anglo-Saxons called 120 a hundred. 

~The real name was the decade-name hund-twelftig, which obviously 
depends upon a normal unit of 1= 1. In the whole range of the 
A.S. charters, which I have been constantly using ever since | 
read Mr. Pell’s papers in 1885, there is no instance that proves 
that they ever used 5 to mean 6, or I to mean 14, but there are 
several instances to shew that they gave them their proper and 
natural value. Mr. Round, in his scathing exposure of Mr. Pell’s 
figures and theories, has not examined this Ang/icus numerus 
theory, but his strong common sense has instinctively led him to 
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question Mr. Pell’s use of it. In the November number of this 
Review Mr. Pell triumphantly parades his proofs of the existence 
of this practice of calling 1} one. They are ludicrously inadequate 
to support any such extravagant assumption. His chief proof, 
which has already appeared twice in this Review, is a table shewing 
that certain holdings in Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire, described 
respectively as containing 15 acres and 7} acres in the Hundred 
Rolls, are said, in the Ely survey of 1277, to consist of 1$ and 9 
acres respectively. This is proof, in Mr. Pell’s eyes, that the 
English, even so late as the thirteenth century, called 18 fifteen 
and 9 seven and a half. It, of course, proves nothing of the kind. 
The Hundred Rolls are returns of services, etc., due to the King, 
whereas the Ely survey deals with services due to the Abbot of 
Ely. Now if Shelford were a case in which beneficial hidation 
existed—that is, in which the assessment for geld had been reduced 
by the simple process of reducing the number of hides upon 
which it was paid—it is obvious that the Hundred Rolls would 
give the reduced estimates, whilst the Abbot’s survey would give 
the full contents. In other words, it is a parallel to a house being 
valued at £25 in the overseers’ books and at £ 30 in the landlord’s 
books, and Mr. Pell might just as reasonably argue that this 
modern practice proved that we still mean thirty when we say 
twenty-five. This reduction in area in answering to the King 
does not rest upon presumption, but can be proved. In the Ramsey 
Chartulary, i, 475, Barton, Bedfordshire, is said to answer to the 
King for 10 hides, but to the Abbot of Ramsey for 11} hides and 
half a virgate, in addition to the croft and cotland. In the Domes- 
day Survey, i, 210 b, col. 2, the manor is entered as answering to 
the King for 11 hides, although it contained 12 ploughlands, 
which is just about the figure at which it answered to the Abkot 
according to the Chartulary. In the same Chartulary, vol. ii, p. 4, 
we read that Cranwell, in the same county, answered to the Abbot 
for its actual contents of 11 hides, 1} virgate, and a cotland of a 
third of a virgate, besides the demesne of the court, whose con- 
tents were unknown. The whole of the manor answered to the 
King for 10 hides. This is precisely the number of hides given in 
Domesday (zézd.), although there were 12 ploughlands. We see in 
both these cases that the reduction in estimate agrees with that in 
the Survey. Now let us take Mr. Pell’s instance of Great Shel- 
ford. It is entered in the Survey at vol. i, fo. 191a, col. 2, as 
“Escelforde”. We there read that, although there were eleven 
ploughlands cultivated by eleven teams, the manor was only 
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assessed to the King at 9 hides and 24 acres. Calculating the 
ploughland at what all evidence shews to be its normal contents, 
viz. 120 acres, and deducting a sixth from the eleven ploughlands, 
we have a result of 9 hides 20 acres. The disparity between this 
and the g hides and 24 acres of Domesday is so trifling,’ that we 
may fairly claim that in this manor the assessment was reduced by 
one-sixth. This is precisely the difference between the two sets 
of figures given by Mr. Pell, and it is therefore clear that they 
have no connexion whatever with the imaginary practice of calling 
6 five, etc. Mr. Pell’s only other evidence, apart from his own 
calculations, which rest on air, is that the compiler of the Lzber 
Eliensis states that Aithelwold bought 12 hides from Leofric, and 
that the King’s charter mentions only 10 hides. It never seems 
to have occurred to Mr. Pell that the land bought about A.D. 970 
as 10 hides might in 1105 or so, owing to extended cultivation, 
represent 12 hides. But even if this instance were stronger than it 
is, it would not be strong enough to prove that the English ever 
called 12 ten. All the fanciful calculations that Mr. Pell has 
based upon this assumption, including even his delicious “Ready 
Reckoner” (p. 258), may therefore be safely left to slumber in 
oblivion by the Domesday student who does not wish to waste his 
time. 

The only abiding principle underlying Mr. Pell’s calculations 
is that the figures in Domesday, or wherever found, have to produce 
a certain total that Mr. Pell has already fixed upon. To do this 
virgates may mean hides, carucates may mean virgates, and, in 
short, anything may mean anything else. This is well exemplified 
at p. 249 above. Here we have a clear statement that two hides 
contained 240 acres (“duas hidas duodecies xx. acrarum arabilium”). 
But this entry has to be made to fit in with other figures pre- 
viously determined upon, in an equally reckless way,” by Mr. Pell, 
and so the 240 acres are transmuted into 576! To reach this 
result, he coolly reads the passage as meaning two hides each of 


1 In the /uguisttio Eliensts, 5o1a, the figures are 9 hides 14 acres, but 24 
acres in MSS. B and C. The /zquzs. Comitatus Cantabrig., ed, Hamilton, p. 
47, give 9 hides and 29 acres. ‘The Domesday figures appear to be the correct 
ones, and this supports Mr. Round’s contention that the /uguzs. Com. is a copy 
of, and not the original, returns of the Survey. 

2 That is, Mr. Pell evolves a total of 864 acres “as nearly as possible” 
from the survey of 1277, whereas the figures given in his original paper only 
shew, when reckoned at their ordinary value, a total of 596 acres 3 roods, or, 
accepting Mr. Pell’s estimate of the cotters’ lands and of Penny Croft, 608} 
acres and 3 roods. 
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240 acres, making 480. It should be pretty clear to anyone that 
these hides of 120 acres are hides by the great hundred or “ hund- 
twelftig”. But not so with Mr. Pell. He says the imaginary hide 
of 240 acres is reckoned “ Anglico numero”, and he accordingly, on 
his theory that one means 1}, increases it to 288 acres. And so 
these houses of cards are built. 

It should be stated that the liberties here taken with the 
figures are palliated by another delusion that plays almost as 
great a part in Mr. Pell’s calculations as the Anglico numero. 
This is that the term wara means the idle shift or fallow land of a 
manor, assumed, when necessary for his theories, to be untaxed, so 
that an acre of wara is—to putit in its native absurdity—“A nglico 
numero” 1} acre + I} acre. That is one is 22?! The basis of this 
theory, which is stated by Mr. Pell most dogmatically as a fact, is 
a guess that wara is equivalent to the Low Latin warrectum, 
“fallow land”. Not a vestige of proof, other than the superficial 
resemblance of the two words, is adduced to prove that this is the 
meaning of wara. Yet Mr. Pell goes on contentedly building vast 
edifices of calculations on this shadowy basis. Even if the guess 
were true, Mr. Pell’s application of the wara theory in the case of 
Wilburton would still be wrong. His survey of 1277 shows 
that the arable land of the demesne lay in three fields of 
nearly equal extent. This is pretty good evidence that the 
manor was in a three-course system of cultivation,’ so that only 
one third of the arable land, not one half as Mr. Pell calculates, 
lay fallow in one year. In the next place wara is most cer- 
tainly not connected with warrectum, which is merely a Latiniza- 
tion of the Old French garect, gareit, etc. (modern French guéret). 
This is derived from the Low Latin weractum, the descendant of the 
ueruactum of Cato and the writers on husbandry. Wara, on the 
other hand, is merely a Latinization of the Old English waru, fem., 
“defence, protection”, which is used in Domesday to mean land 
in a village belonging to a distant manor. From the point of 
view of the manor such land might be considered as out-lands 
(ut-waru, tit-land), whilst in the village in which it lay it could be 
described as inland (2#-waru, in-land)to such amanor. Both these 
terms, as well as the uncompounded waruz, occur in the O.E. 


1 He admits this himself, at p. 251 above, where he asserts that the king’s 
officers reduced the assessment of Wilburton of the wara lands by one-third. 
Yet, such is Mr. Pell’s inconsistency, that the very same land, p. 249, is assumed 
to have had half deducted for wara. This is how he converts the 608% acres 
3 roods of the survey of 1277 into 864 acres. 
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charters. This connexion with the O.E. waru, which probably 
obtained in later times the meaning of “inclosure”, just as /778, 
“peace, defence”, did, inclines me to believe that the zwareland of 
the 13th century was arable land which was, as it were, “in 
defence” and not commonable when the crops were off it. This 
is precisely the opposite to the meaning given to wara by 
Mr. Pell. 
W. H. STEVENSON. 
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FAIRY BIRTHS AND HUMAN MIDWIVES. 





TALE, the scene of which is laid near Beddgelert, runs, as 
translated by Professor Rhys, in this way :—“Once onatime, 
when a midwife from Nanhwynan had newly got to the Hafodydd 
Brithion to pursue her calling, a gentleman came to the door on a 
fine grey steed and bade her come with him at once. Such was 
the authority with which he spoke, that the poor midwife durst not 
refuse to go, however much it was her duty to stay where she was. 
So she mounted behind him, and off they went, like the flight of 
a swallow, through Cwmllan, over the Bwlch, down Nant yr Aran, 
and over the Gadair to Cwm Hafod Ruffydd before the poor woman 
had time even to say Oh! When they got there, she saw before her 
a magnificent mansion, splendidly lit up with such lamps as she 
had never before seen. They entered the court, and a crowd of 
servants in expensive liveries came to meet them, and she was at 
once led through the great hall into a bed-chamber, the like of 
which she had never seen. There the mistress of the house, to 
whom she had been fetched, was awaiting her. She got through 
her duties successfully, and stayed there until the lady had com- 
pletely recovered, nor had she spent any part of her life so merrily; 
there was naught but festivity day and night: dancing, singing, and 
endless rejoicing reigned there. But merry as it was, she found 
she must go, and the nobleman gave her a large purse, with the 
order not to open it until she had got into her own house; then he 
bade one of his servants escort her the same way she had come. 
When she reached home she opened the purse, and, to her great 
joy, it was full of money; and she lived happily on those earnings 
to the end of her life.” 

It is a long leap from Carnarvonshire to Lapland, where this 
story is told with no great variation. A clergyman’s wife in 
Swedish Lappmark, the cleverest midwife in all Sweden, was sum- 
moned one fine summer’s evening to attend a mysterious being of 
Troll race and great might called Vitra. At this unusual call she 
took counsel with her husband, who, however, deemed it best for 
her to go. Her guide led her into a splendid building, the rooms 


1 Y Cymmrodor, v, 70, translated from Y Brython, iv, 251. 
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whereof were as clean and elegant as those of very illustrious folk ; 
and in a beautiful bed lay a still more beautiful woman, for whom 
her services were required, and who was no other than Vitra her- 
self. Under the midwife’s care Vitra speedily gave birth to a fair 
girl, and in a few minutes had entirely recovered, and fetched all 
sorts of refreshments, which she laid before her benefactress. The 
latter refused to eat, in spite of Vitra’s reassuring persuasion, and 
further refused the money which the Troll-wife pressed upon her. 
Vitra then sent her home, bidding her look on the table when 
next she entered her cowherd’s hut and see what she would find 
there. She thought no more of the matter until the following 
spring, when on entering the hut she found on the table half a dozen 
large spoons of pure silver with her name engraved thereon in neat 
letters. These spoons long remained an heirloom in the clergy- 
man’s family to testify the truth of the story... A Swedish book, 
published in 1775, contains a tale, narrated in the form of a legal 
declaration solemnly subscribed on the 12th April 1671 by the 
fortunate midwife’s husband, whose name was Peter Rahm, and 
who also seems to have been a clergyman. On the authority of 
this declaration we are called on to believe that the event recorded 
actually happened in the year 1660. Peter Rahm alleges that he 
and his wife were at their farm one evening late when there came 
a little man, swart of face and clad in grey, who begged the 
declarant’s wife to come and help his wife then in labour. The 
declarant, seeing that they had to do with a Troll, prayed over his 
wife, blessed her, and bade her in God’s name go with the stranger. 
She seemed to be borne along by the wind. After her task was 
accomplished she, like the clergyman’s wife just mentioned, refused 
the food offered her, and was borne home in the same manner as 
she had come. The next day she found on a shelf in the sitting- 
room a heap of old silver pieces and clippings, which it is to be 
supposed the Troll had brought her. 

Apart from the need of human aid, common to all the legends 
with which we are dealing, the two points emphasised by these 
Swedish tales are the midwife’s refusal of food and the gratitude 
of the Troll. In a Swabian story the Earthman, as he is called, 
apologises for omitting to offer food. In this case the midwife was 
afraid to go alone with her summoner, and begged that her husband 


1 Poestion, Lapplandische Marchen, 111. 

2 Grimm, Zeut. Mythology, 457, note, quoting at length the declaration 
from Hiilpher’s Samlingen om Jamtland. A translation will be found in 
Keightley, F. 4, 122. 
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might accompany her. This was permitted; and the Earthman 
showed them the way through the forest with his lantern, for it 
was of course night. They came first to a moss door, then toa 
wooden door, and lastly to a door of shining metal, whence a stair- 
case went down into the earth and led them into a large and 
splendid chamber where the Earthwife lay. When the object of 
their visit was accomplished the Earthman thanked the woman 
much, and said: “ You do not relish our meat and drink, wherefore 
I will bestow something else upon thee.” With these words he 
gave her a whole apronful of black coals, and taking his lantern 
again he lighted the midwife and her husband home. On the way 
home she slily threw away one coal after another. The Earthman 
said nothing until he was about to take his leave, when he ob- 
served merely: “ The less you scattered the more you might have.” 
After he had gone the woman’s husband remonstrated with her, 
bidding her keep the coals, for the Earthman appeared in earnest 
with his gift. When they reached home, however, she shook out 
her apron on the hearth, and behold! instead of coals, glittering 
true gold pieces. The woman now sought eagerly enough after 
the coals she had thrown away, but she found them not.! 
Confining our attention for the moment to the refusal of food, 
it would seem that the Earthman’s apology in the foregoing narra- 
tive is, as too many human apologies are, a mere excuse. The real 
reason for the midwife’s abstention was not that fairy food was 
distasteful, but that she durst not touch it, under penalty of never 
again returning to the light of day. A Danish tradition tells of a 
woman who was taken by an Elf on Christmas Eve down into the 
earth to attend his wife. As soon as the Elfwife was delivered her 
husband took the child away, for if he could find two newly 
married persons in the bridal bed, before they had repeated their 
Paternoster, he could, by laying the child between them, procure 
for it all the good fortune intended for the newly wedded pair. 
During his absence the Elfwife took the opportunity of instructing 
her helper as to her conduct when he returned; and the first and 
chief point of her advice was to eat nothing that was offered her. 
The Elfwife was herself a Christian woman who had been inveigled 
down into the dwellings of the Elves; she had eaten, and therefore 
had never escaped again. On the Elf’s return, accordingly, the 
midwife refused food, and he said: “ They did not strike thee on the 
mouth who taught thee that.” Late rabbinical writings contain a 


! Meier, Deutsche Sagen aus Schwaben, i, 59. 
2 Thorpe, Northern Mythology, ii, 128, from Thiele’s Danmark’s Folkesagn. 
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similar legend of a Mohel, a man whose office it was to circumcise, 
who was summoned one winter’s night by a stranger to perform 
the ceremony upon a child who would be eight days old the follow- 
ing day. The stranger led him to a lofty mountain, into the bowels 
of which they passed, and after descending many flights of steps 
found themselves in a great city. Here the Mohel was taken to a 
palace, in one of whose apartments was the child’s mother lying. 
When she saw the Mohel she began to weep, and told him that he 
was in the land of the Mazikin, but that she was a human being, 
a Jewess, who had been carried away when little from home and 
brought hither. And she counselled him to take good heed to 
refuse everything whether of meat or drink that might be offered 
him: “ For if thou taste anything of theirs thou wilt become like one 
of them, and wilt remain here for ever.”! 

We touch here upon a very ancient and widespread superstition, 
which we may pause to illustrate from different parts of the world. 
A Manx tale, which can be traced back to Waldron, narrates 
the night adventure of a farmer who lost his way in returning 
home from Peel, and was led by the sound of music into a 
large hall where were a great number of little people feasting. 
Among them were some faces he seemed to know; but he took 
no notice of them until the little folk offered him drink, when 
one of them, whose features seemed not unknown to him, plucked 
him by the coat and forbade him, whatever he did, to taste any- 
thing he saw before him; “for if you do,” he added, “you will be 
as I am, and return no more to your family.” The Tchamaites, a 
Slavonic tribe on the borders of Russia and Prussia, relate that a 
midwife was once talking with her gossips concerning the devil and 
other articles of their belief, and she was bold enough to declare 
that she had no sort of fear of the devil or any uncanny being. 
While she was speaking a black cat ran by under the window; and 
the rash midwife clenched her boast by saying that if she were 
called even to that black cat she would go. In the night a knock 
came to the door, and a man, entering, summoned her to one of 
her own sex who was in need. When she asked to whom, she was 
told: “ The black cat you saw to-day.” She now knew that it was 
the devil whom she had to deal with; but she went, like a brave 
woman, notwithstanding, and found a woman of wonderful beauty» 
to whom she rendered the required help. The woman then said to 
her: “For the service thou hast rendered me I can return thee 


1 Keightley, /. 47, 506. 
2 Waldron, Description of the Tsle of Man, 28. 
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another. I was once a human being too; but now I have fallen 
into the power of the devil. To preserve thyself from my fate, 
beware of accepting anything that may be offered to thee.” The 
midwife took the hint, and refused either food or money, or even 
clothes, with which the devil offered to recompense her.! 

It is necessary for the hero of a Picard story to go and seek the 
devil in his own abode. The devil of popular imagination, though 
a terrific ogre, is not the entirely Evil One of theologians; and 
one of his good points in the story referred to is that he has three 
fair daughters, the fairest of whom is compelled by the hero to 
help him in overcoming her father. She accordingly instructs him 
to eat no meat and to drink no wine at the devil’s house, otherwise 
he will be poisoned.?, This may remind us of Kan Piidai, who in 
the Altaic ballad descends with his steed to the middle of the 
earth and encounters various monsters. There the grass and the 
water of the mountain forest through which he rode were poison.* 
In both cases, what is probably meant is, that to eat or drink is to 
return no more from these mysterious abodes; and it may be to 
the intent to obviate any such consequence that Saint Peter, in 
sending a certain king’s son down through a black and stinking 
hole a hundred toises deep underground, in a Gascon tale, to fetch 
Saint Peter’s own sword, provides him with just enough bread in 
his wallet every morning to prevent his bursting with hunger.* 
An extension of this thought sometimes even prohibits the hero 
from accepting a seat or a bed offered by way of hospitality on 
the part of the devil, or the sorceress, to whose dwelling his 
business may take him, or even to look at the fair temptress who 
may seek to entice him to eat.® 

The meaning of the superstition is not easy to trace, but it 
should be remembered that in the lower stages of human civilisa- 
tion no distinction is drawn between supernatural or spiritual 
beings who have never been enclosed in human bodies, and the 
spirits of the dead. Savage philosophy mingles them together in 
one phantasmagoria of grotesquery and horror. The line which 
separates fairies and ogres from the souls of men has gradually 
grown up through ages of Christian teaching; and, broad as it 
may seem to us, it is occasionally hardly visible in these stories. 


1 Veckestedt, Mythen der Zamaiten, ii, 70. 
2 Mélusine, i, 446. 

3 Radloff, Proden, i, 78. 

4 Bladé, Contes pop. de la Gascogne, i, 161. 

5 Cosquin, ii, 10; Cavallius, 281; Revue des Trad. pop., iv, 222. 
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Every now and then it is ignored, as in the case of the old 
friends found among the “little people” by the Manx farmer. 
Less startling than these, but quite as much in point, are the 
women, like some already mentioned, who are carried off into 
Fairyland, where they become wives and mothers. They can 
never come back to their old life, though they retain enough 
of the “mortal mixture” to require the adventurous human mid- 
wife to relieve their pains. Accordingly, we need not be surprised 
if the same incidents of story or fibres of superstition attach at 
one time to ghosts and at another to the non-human creatures of 
imagination, or if Hades and Fairyland are often confounded. 
Both are equally the realm of the supernatural. We may therefore 
inquire whether eating is forbidden to the chance sojourner in the 
place of the dead equally as to the sojourner in Fairyland, if he 
wish to return to the upper air. And we shall find that it is. 

Proserpine ate seven grains of a pomegranate which grew in 
the Elysian Fields, and so was compelled to remain in the shades, 
the wife of “the grisly king”. Thus, too, when Morgan the Fay 
takes measures to get Ogier the Dane into her power she causes 
him to be shipwrecked on a loadstone rock near to Avalon. 
Escaping from the sea, he comes to an orchard, and there eats an 
apple which, it is not too much to say, seals his fate.'. Again, when 
Thomas of Erceldoune is being led down by the Fairy Queen 
into her realm, he desires to eat of the fruit of certain trees. 


“He presed to pul the frute with his honde, 
As man for fode was nyhonde feynte; 
She seid, ‘Thomas, lat them stande, 
Or ellis the fiend will the ateynte. 
If thou pulle the sothe to sey, 
Thi soule goeth to the fyre of hell; 
Hit cummes never out til domusday, 
But ther ever in payne to dwelle.”? 


An old story preserved for us by Saxo Grammaticus describes the 
visit of some Danish heroes to Guthmund, a giant who rules a 
delightful land beyond a certain river crossed by a golden bridge. 
Thorkill, their conductor, a Scandinavian Ulysses for cunning, 
warns his companions of the various temptations that will be set 
before them. They must forbear the food of the country, and be 
satisfied with that which they had brought with them; moreover, 
they must keep apart from the natives, taking care not so much as 


1 Child, English and Scottish Ballads, i, 319. 
2 Thomas of Erceldoune, 11 (Cambridge text). 
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to touch them. In spite, however, of Thorkill’s warnings to them, 
and his excuses in their behalf to the king, some of the heroes fell 
and were left behind when their friends were at last allowed to 
depart.!. So far we see that the prohibition and the danger we 
found extant in the Fairyland of modern folk-tales applies also to 
the classic Hades; and we have traced it back a long way into the 
Middle Ages in French, British, and Danish traditions relating to 
fairies and other supernatural existences, with a special threat of 
Hell in the case of Thomas of Erceldoune. 

On the other side of the globe the Banks’ islanders believe, 
like the Greeks, in an underground kingdom of the dead, which 
they call Panoi. Only a few years ago a woman was living who 
professed to have been down there. Her object had been to visit her 
brother, who had recently died. Todo this she perfumed herself 
with water in which a dead rat had been steeped, so as to give her- 
self a death-like smell. She then pulled up a bird’s nest and 
descended through the hole thus made. Her brother, whom of 
course she found, cautioned her to eat nothing, and by taking his 
advice she was able to return.2. A similar tale is told of a New 
Zealand woman of rank, who was lucky enough to come back from 
the abode of departed spirits by the assistance of her father and 
his repeated commands to avoid tasting the disgusting food of the 
dead. Wainamdinen, the epic hero of the Finns, determined to 
penetrate to Manala, the region of the dead. We need not follow 
in detail his voyage; it will suffice to say that on his arrival, after a 
long parley with the maiden daughter of Tuoni, the king of the 
island, beer was brought to him in a two-eared tankard. 


‘ Waindmoinen, old and steadfast, 
Gaz’d awhile upon the tankard; 
Lo! within it frogs were spawning, 
Worms about its sides were laying. 
Words in this wise then he utter’d: 
‘ Not to drink have I come hither 
From the tankard of Manala, 
Not to empty Tuoni’s beaker; 
They who drink of beer are drowned, 
Those who drain the can are rin’d.’ ”* 


The hero’s concluding words might form a motto for our 
tectotallers ; and in any case his abstinence enabled him to succeed 


1 Saxo, Gesta Dan., |. viii. 2 Journal of Anthrop. Inst., x, 282. 
3 Shortland, Zrvad. and Superst. of the New Zealanders, 150. 
! Kalewala, rune xvi, |. 293. 
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in his errand and return. A point is made in the poem of the 
loathsome character of the beverage offered him, which thus agrees 
with the poison referred to in some of the narratives I have pre- 
viously cited. The natives of the Southern Seas universally 
represent the sustenance of spirits as filthy and abominable. A 
most remarkable coincidence with the description of Tuoni’s beer 
occurs in a curious story told on one of the Hervey Islands, con- 
cerning a Mangaian Dante. Being apparently near death, this 
man directed that, as soon as the breath was out of his body, a 
cocoa-nut should be cracked, and its kernel disengaged from the 
shell and placed upon his stomach under the grave-clothes. Hav- 
ing descended to the Shades, he beheld Miru, the horrible hag who 
rules them, and whose deformities need not now be detailed. She 
commanded him to draw near. “The trembling human spirit 
obeyed, and sat down before Miru. According to her unvarying 
practice she set for her intended victim a bowl of food, and bade 
him eat it quite up. Miru, with evident anxiety, waited to see him 
swallow it. As Tekanae took up the bowl, to his horror he found 
it to consist of living centipedes. The quick-witted mortal now 
recollected the cocoa-nut kernel at the pit of his stomach, and 
hidden from Miru’s view by his clothes. With one hand he held 
the bowl to his lips, as if about to swallow its contents ; with the 
other he secretly held the cocoa-nut kernel, and ate it—the bowl 
concealing the nut from Miru. It was evident to the goddess that 
Tekanae was actually swallowing something: what else could it be 
but the contents of the fatal bowl? Tekanae craftily contrived 
whilst eating the nourishing cocoa-nut to allow the live centipedes 
to fall on the ground one or two at a time. As the intended 
victim was all the time sitting on the ground it was no difficult 
achievement in this way to empty the bowl completely by the time 
he had finished the cocoa-nut. Miru waited in vain to see her 
intended victim writhing in agony and raging with thirst. Her 
practice on such occasions was to direct the tortured victim-spirit 
to dive in a lake close by, to seek relief. None that dived into 
that water ever came up alive ; excessive anguish and quenchless 
thirst so distracting their thoughts that they were invariably 
drowned. Miru would afterwards cook and eat her victims at 
leisure. Here was a new event in her history : the bowl of living 
centipedes had been disposed of, and yet Tekanae manifested no 
sign of pain, no intention to leap into the cooling, but fatal, waters. 
Long did Miru wait ; but in vain. At last she said to her visitor, 
‘Return to the upper world’ (z.c., to life). ‘Only remember this— 
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do not speak against me to mortals. Reveal not my ugly form 
and my mode of treating my visitors. Should you be so foolish 
as to do so, you will certainly at some future time come back to 
my domains, and I will see to it that you do not escape my ven- 
geance a second time!’ Tekanae accordingly left the shades, and 
came back to life”; but he, it is needless to say, carefully dis- 
regarded the hag’s injunction, or we should not have had the fore- 
going veracious account of what happens below.’ 

The tortures reserved for Miru’s victims cast a weird light on 
the warning in the Picard story against eating and drinking what 
the devil may offer. But whether poisoning in the latter case 
would have been the preliminary to a hearty meal to be made off 
the unlucky youth by his treacherous host, or no, it is impossible 
to determine. What the tales do suggest, however, is that the food 
buried with the dead by uncivilised tribes may be meant to provide 
them against the contingency of having to partake of the hospi- 
tality of the Shades, and so afford them a chance of escaping back 
to the upper air. But, putting this conjecture aside, we have found 
the supposition that to eat of fairy food is to return no more, 
equally applicable to the world of the dead as to fairyland. In 
seeking its meaning, therefore, we must not be satisfied without an 
explanation that will fit both. Almost all over the earth the rite 
of hospitality has been held to confer obligations on its recipient, 
and to unite him by special ties to the giver. And even where 
the notion of hospitality does not enter, to join in a common meal 
has often been held to symbolise, if not to constitute, union of a 
very sacred kind. The formation of blood relationship, or brother- 
hood, and formal adoption into a tribe or family (ceremonies well- 
known in the lower culture), are usually, if not always, cemented 
in this way. The modern wedding breakfast, with its bridecake, is 
a survival from a very ancient mode of solemnising the closest tie 
of all ; and when Proserpine tasted a pomegranate she partook of 
a fruit of a specially symbolic character to signify acceptance of 
her new destiny as her captor’s wife. Hence to partake of food in 
the land of spirits, whether they are human dead, or fairies, is to 
proclaim one’s union with them and to renounce the fellowship 
of mortals. 

The other point emphasised in the Swedish tales quoted just 
now is the Troll’s gratitude, as evidenced by his gifts to the suc- 
cessful midwife. Before considering this, however, let us note that 
these supernatural beings do not like to be imposed upon. A 


1 Gill, \Zyths and Songs, 172. 
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German midwife who was summoned by a Waterman, or Nix, to 
aid a woman in labour, was told by the latter: “I am a Christian 
woman as well as you ; and I was carried off by a Waterman, who 
changed me. When my husband comes in now and offers you 
money, take no more from him than you usuaily get, or else he 
will twist your neck. Take good care !”! And in another tale, told 
at Kemnitz of the Nicker, as he is there called, when he asks the 
midwife how much he owes her, she answers that she will take no 
more from him than from other people. “That’s lucky for thee,” he 
replies ; “hadst thou demanded more, it would have gone ill with 
thee!” But for all that he gave her an apron full of gold and 
brought her safely home.” 

A Pomeranian story marks the transition to a type of tale 
wherein one special characteristic of elfin gifts is presented. For in 
this case, when the mannikin asked the midwife what her charge 
was, she modestly replied : “Oh, nothing ; the little trouble I have 
had does not call for any payment.” “ Now then, lift up thy 
apron !” answered he; and it was quickly filled with the rubbish 
that lay in the corner of the room. Taking his lantern, the eif 
then politely guided her home. When she shook out the contents 
of her apron, lo! it was no rubbish which fell on the ground, but 
pure, shining minted gold. Hitherto she and her father had been 
very poor; thenceforth they had no more want their whole lives 
long.2 This gift of an object apparently worthless, which turns. 
out, on the conditions being observed, of the utmost value, is a 
commonplace of fairy transactions. It is one of the most obvious 
manifestations of superhuman power ; and as such it has always 
been a favourite incident in the stories of all nations. We have 
only to do here with the gift as it appears in the group under 
analysis, and in these cases it presents little variety. In a tale 
told on the lake of Zug the dwarf fills the woman’s apron with 
something at which he bids her on no account look before she is 
in her own house. Her curiosity, however, is uncontrollable ; and 
the moment the dwarf vanishes she peeps into her apron to find 
simply black coals. She, in a rage, flings them away, keeping only 
two as evidence of the shabby treatment she had met with ; but 
when she got home these two were nothing less than precious 
stones. She at once ran back to where she had shaken out the 
supposed coals, but they were all gone. So a recompense of 


! Keightley, F. 47, 261. ® Kuhn and Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, 93. 

3 Jahn, Volkssagen aus Pommern, 72. ; 

4 Keightley, /. 47., 275, quoting Miiller, Bi/der und Sagen aus der Schweiz, 
119. 
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straws, dust, birch leaves, or shavings becomes, as elsewhere told, 
pure gold, pure silver, or thalers. 

Conversely, when the midwife is rewarded with that which 
seems valuable it turns out worthless. An Irishwoman, in relating 
a professional experience among the Good People, wound up her 
story as follows: “The king slipped five guineas into my hand as 
soon as I was on the ground, and thanked me, and bade me good- 
night. I hope I’ll never see his face again. I got into bed, and 
couldn’t sleep for a long time; and when I examined my five 
guineas this morning, that I left in the table-drawer the last thing, 
I found five withered leaves of oak—bad scran to the giver!” 
This incident recalls the Barber’s tale of his fourth brother in the 
Arabian Nights. This unlucky man went on selling meat to a 
sorcerer for five months and putting the bright new moncy in which 
the latter paid him into a box by itself, but when he came to open 
the box he found in it nothing but a parcel of leaves, or, as Sir 
Richard Burton has it, bits of white paper cut round to look like 
coin. Chinese folklore is full of similar occurrences, which we 
cannot now stay to discuss. But, returning to western traditions, 
there is a way of counteracting the elves’ transforming magic. 
The wife of a farmer named Niels Hansen, of Uglerup, in Denmark, 
was summoned to attend a troll-wife, who told her that the troll, 
her husband, would offer her a quantity of gold; “but,” she said, 
“unless you cast this knife behind you when you go out, it will be 
nothing but coal when you reach home.” The woman followed 
her patient’s advice, and so continued to carry safely home a costly 
present of gold’ 

I considered the objection of certain supernatural beings to 
iron sometime ago in an article on “The Physicians of Myddfai”, 
and its power of undoing their charms is well known. The good 
luck of Niels Hansen’s wife offers another subject of interest ; for it 
was due to her own kindness of heart. A short time before she 
had been raking hay in a field, when she caught a large and fat toad 
between the teeth of her rake. She gently released it, saying: “ Poor 
thing! I see that thou needest help; I will help thee.” That toad 
was the Troll-wife, and as she afterwards attended her she was 


1 Birlinger, Volksthiimliches, i, 42; Kuhn, Markische Sagen, 82; Thorpe, ii, 
128 ; iii, 54, quoting Miillenhoff, Sagen, etc., der Herzogthiimer Schleswig, Hol- 
stein und Lauenburg. Kuhn und Schwartz, 173; Wratislaw, Sixty Folktales, 
40; Wenzig, 198. 

* Kennedy, Legendary Fictions, 106. 

5 Thorpe, ii, 130, quoting Thiele, Danmark’s Folkesagn. 
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horrified to see a hideous serpent hanging down just above her 
head. Her fright led to explanations and an expression of grati- 
tude on the part of the Troll-wife. This incident is by no means 
uncommon; and generally the woman’s terror is attributed to a 
millstone hanging over her head. A somewhat different turn is 
given to an Irish story. There a girl meets a frog which is pain- 
fully bloated, and kicks it unfeelingly aside, with the words: “ May 
you never be delivered till I am midwife to you!” Now the frog 
was a water-fairy dwelling in a lake, into which the girl soon after 
was conveyed and compelled to become the fairy’s midwife. By 
way of reward she is presented with a red cloak, which, on her way 
home, she hangs up in admiration on a tree. Well was it for her 
that she did so, for it set the tree on fire ; and had she worn it, as 
she meant to do, on the following Sunday at Mass, the chapel itself 
would have been in a blaze.! 

The fairies’ revenge here missed its mark, though calculated on 
no trifling scale. Indeed, the rewards they bestowed were never 
nicely balanced with the good or ill they intended to requite, but 
were showered in open-handed fashion as by those who could afford 
to be lavish. Of this we have already had several instances; a few 
more may still be amusing. At Palermo a tale is told of a mid- 
wife who was one day cooking in her own kitchen when a hand 
appeared and a voice cried: “Give to me!” She took a plate and 
filled it from the food she was preparing. Presently the hand 
returned the plate full of golden money. This was repeated daily ; 
and the woman, seeing the generous payment, became more and 
more free with her portions of food. At the end of nine months 
a knocking was heard at the door; and, descending, she found two 
giants, who caught her up on their shoulders and unceremoniously 
ran off with her. They carried her to a lady who needed her offices, 
and she assisted to bring into the world two fine boys. The lady 
evidently was fully alive to her own dignity, for she kept the 
woman a proper human month, to the distress of her husband, who, 
not knowing what had become of her, searched the city night and 
day, and at last gave her up for dead. Then the lady (a fairy prin- 
cess she was) asked her if she wished to go, and whether she would 
be paid by blows or pinches. The poor midwife deemed her last 
hour was come, and said to herself that if she must die it would 
be better to die quickly; so she chose blows. Accordingly the 
princess called the two giants and sent her home with a large sack 
of money, which enabled her to relinquish business, set up her 
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carriage, and become one of the first ladies in Palermo. Ten years 
passed; and one day a grand carriage stopped at her door. A 
lady alighted and entered her palace. When she had her face to 
face the lady said: “Gossip, do you know me?” “ No, madam.” 
“What! do you not remember that I am the lady to whom you 
came ten years ago, when these children were born? I, too, am she 
who held out her hand and asked for food. I was the fairies’ cap- 
tive, and if you had not been generous enough to give me to eat, 
I should have died in the night. And because you were generous 
you have become rich. Now I am freed, and here I am with my 
sons.” The quondam midwife, with tears in her eyes, looked at her 
and blessed the moment she had done a generous act. So they 
became lifelong friends.? 

I have given the foregoing tale almost at full length because it 
has not, so far as I know, appeared before in any other than its 
native Sicilian dress, and because analogous stories are not common 
in collections from Mediterranean countries. This rarity is not, 
I need hardly say, from any absence of the mythological material, 
and perhaps it may be due to accident in the formation of the 
collections. If the story were really wanting elsewhere in southern 
Europe, we might be permitted the conjecture that its presence in 
Sicily was to be accounted for by the Norman settlements there. 
One such story, however, is recorded from the Island of Kimolos, 
one of the Cyclades, but without the human captivity in Elfland, 
without the acts of charity, and without the gratitude. The 
Nereids of the Kimoliote caves are of a grimmer humour than 
the kindly-natured underground folk of Celtic and Teutonic lands, 
or than the heroine of Palermo. The payment to their human 
help is no subject of jest to them. A woman whom they once 
called in was roundly told: “If it be a boy you shall be happy, 
but if it be a girl we will tear you in four parts and hang you in 
this cave.” The unhappy midwife of course determined that it 
should be a boy, and when a girl arrived she made believe it was a 
boy, swaddled it up tightly, and went home. When, eight days 
afterwards, the child was unpacked, the Nereids’ rage and dis- 
appointment were great; and they sent one of their number to 
knock at her door in the hope that she would answer the first 
summons. Now to answer the first summons of a Nereid meant 


1 Pitre, Biblioteca, v, 23. The story in its present form does not say that 
the human food enabled the lady to return from Fairyland, but only that it 
saved her life. Probably, however, an earlier version may have shown the 
incident in a more priinitive form. 
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madness. Of this the woman was fully aware; and her cunning 
cheated them even of their revenge.! 

Sometimes these supernatural beings bestow gifts of a more 
distinctly divine character than any of the foregoing. A midwife 
in Strathspey, on one such occasion, was desired to ask what she 
would, and it should be granted if in the power of the fairies. She 
asked that success might attend herself and her posterity in all 
similar operations. The gift was conferred, and her great-grandson 
still continued to exercise it when Mr. Stewart was collecting the 
materials for his work on the superstitions of the Highlanders, 
published in 1823.2. In like manner the Mohel to whose adven- 
ture I have already referred, and who was originally an avaricious 
man, received the grace of benevolence to the poor, which caused 
him to live a long and happy life with his family, a pattern unto 
the whole world. The gift was symbolised by the restoration to 
him of his own bunch of keys, which he found with many others 
in the possession of his uncanny conductor, This personage had 
held the keys by virtue of his being lord over the hearts of those 
who never at any time do good: in other words, he was the demon 
of covetousness. Here we have an instance, more or less con- 
scious, of the tendency, so marked in Jewish literature, to parable. 
But the form of the parable bears striking testimony to its origin 
in a myth common to many races. The keys in particular pro- 
bably indicate that the recompense at one time took the shape of 
a palladium. This is not at all uncommon in the tales. The 
Countess Von Ranzau was once summoned from her castle of 
Breitenburg in Schleswig to the help of a dwarf-woman, and in 
return received, according to one account, a large piece of gold to 
be made into fifty counters, a herring and two spindles, upon the 
preservation of which the fortunes of the family were to depend. 
The gifts are variously stated in different versions of the tale, but 
all the versions agree in attaching to them blessings in the noble 
house of Ranzau so long as they were kept in the family.* The 
Frau Von Hahnen, in a Bohemian legend, receives for her services 
to a water-nix three pieces of gold, with the injunction to take care 
of them and never to let them go out of the hands of her own 
lineage, else the whole family would fall into poverty. She be- 
queathed the treasures to her three sons; but the youngest son 
took a wife who with a light heart gave the fairy gold away. 


1 Bent, Zhe Cyclades, 46. 
2 Keightley, F. 4Z., 388, citing Stewart. 
3 Thorpe, of. cit., iii, 50 e¢ seg., quoting Miillenhoff and Thiele. 
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Misery of course resulted from her folly, and the race of Hahnen 
speedily came to an end.! 

It is quite possible that the spoons bestowed by Vitra upon the 
clergyman’s wife in Lappmark were once reputed to be the subject 
of a similar proviso. So common, forsooth, was the stipulation, 
that in one way or other it was annexed to well-nigh all fairy gifts : 
they brought luck to their possessor for the time being. Examples 
of this are endless: one only will content us in this connection ; 
and, like Vitra’s gift, we shall find it in Swedish Lappmark. A 
peasant who had one day been unlucky at the chase, was returning 
disgusted, when he met a fine gentleman who begged him to come 
and cure his wife. The peasant protested in vain that he was no 
doctor. The other would take no denial, insisting that it was no 
matter, for if he would only put his hands upon the lady she 
would be healed. Accordingly the stranger led him to the very 
top of a mountain where was perched a castle he had never seen 
before. On entering it he found the walls were mirrors, the roof 
overhead of silver, the carpets of gold-embroidered silk, and the 
furniture of the purest gold and jewels. The stranger took him 
into a room where lay the loveliest of princesses on a golden 
bed, screaming with pain. As soon as she saw the peasant she 
begged him to come and put his hands upon her. Almost stupified 
with astonishment he hesitated to lay his coarse hands upon so 
faira dame. But at length he yielded ; and in a moment her pain 
ceased, and she was made whole. She stood up and thanked him, 
begging him to tarry awhile and eat with them. This, however, 
he declined to do, for he feared that if he tasted the food which 
was offered him he must remain there. The stranger whom he 
had followed then took a leathern purse, filled it with small round 
pieces of wood, and gave it to the peasant with these words: “So 
long as thou art in possession of this purse money will never fail 
thee. But if thou shouldst ever see me again, beware of speaking 
to me; for if thou speak thy luck will depart.” When the man 
got home he found the purse filled with dollars ; and by virtue of 
its magical property he became the richest man in the parish. As 
soon as he found the purse always full, whatever he took out of it, 
he began to live in a spendthrift manner and frequented the ale- 
house. One evening as he sat there he beheld the stranger with a 
bottle in his hand going round and gathering the drops which the 
guests shook from time to time out of their glasses. The rich 
peasant was surprised that one who had given him so much did not 


! Grohmann, Sagen aus Bohmen, 145. See also Thorpe, of. cit, iii, 51. 
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seem able to buy himself a single dram, but was reduced to this 
means of gettingadrink. Thereupon he went up tohim and said : 
“Thou hast shown me more kindness than any other man ever did, 
and I will willingly treat thee to a little.’ The words were scarce 
out of his mouth when he received such a blow on his head that 
he fell stunned to the ground ; and when again he came to himself 
the stranger and his purse were both gone. From that day for- 
ward he became poorer and poorer, until he was reduced to abso- 
lute beggary.? 

This story exemplifies every point that has interested us in this 
discussion: the need of the Trolls for human help, the refusal of food, 
fairy gratitude, and the conditions involved in the acceptance of 
supernatural gifts. It mentions one further characteristic of fairy 
nature—the objection to be recognised and addressed by men who 
are privileged to see them. But the consideration of this must be 
left to another occasion. 


1 Poestion, of. czt., 119. 
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LOT MEADS AND COMMONABLE LANDS. 





T was an established principle of early communities that the 
state or community should take possession of a certain tract, 
proportioned in extent to the number of its inhabitants, and 
divide it by Lot to the several occupiers, according to their rank 
or station; a sufficient quantity being reserved and appropriated 
as the common property of the township. Hence we find, in 
different parts of England, certain meadows and pastures known 
as Lot Meads, which, by mutual agreement, as in the case of 
the common-field lands, those who had rights shut up or stinted, 
and in some cases enclosed, such parts of these pastures as were 
most suitable for hay; dividing them into certain specific quan- 
tities either by land-marks or dy Lot, for mowing, and allowing the 
common herd of cattle to feed there again as soon as the hay was 
carried off, till it was time to lay them up for a new crop, and this 
was the origin of the common meadows. These mutual agree- 
ments, originally founded in necessity, became, when approved by 
the lord of the manor, and observed for a length of time by the 
tenants, what are called “custom of manors”, constituting the very 
essence of the Court Baron, or manorial court, by which both lord 
and tenants were bound; and of which, though the lord or his 
steward was the judge, the tenants were the jury, the custom of the 
manor equally binding both. 

By the kind permission of Major Thoyts, lord of the manor of 
Sulhampstead-Abbots, near Reading, I am enabled to examine 
a plan, with the original Lo¢ting Books relating to the Lot Mead in 
that parish, showing that this early system was combined in this 
village so late as the latter part of the last century; and in this 
respect I believe of almost unique interest and importance as an 
example of the survival of the early system of agricultural 
holdings. 

The Lot Mead at Sulhampstead-Abbots, where the system 
was applied, consisted of two open fields adjacent to the river 
Kennet, divided by a water-course or cut, and comprised about 
563 acres separated by borders of turf. In Sheffield Field up to 
a very late date there were a number of small pieces of land be- 
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longing to different owners, only divided by “mere banks”, low 
ridges of turf, with 80 strips or lots of 2 roods 33 poles each—four 
tens or 40 strips in the south mead, and the same number in the 
north mead, abutting on the river Kennet. 

The soil of the land appears to have belonged to several pro- 
prietors who had freehold or copyhold property in the parish; and 
every five years it was re-allotted, and so continued “changing for 
ever”, as recorded in the title of one of the Lotting Books; the 
tenants of the landowners holding portions in different parts of the 
Lot Mead in respect to the farms occupied by them, and to which 
such right was attached. 

It will be noticed that the Corporation of Reading held 11 lots 
in Lot Mead as freeholders; and the “ Abbot de Beere” also occurs 
as a proprietor, a name which is rather perplexing in this form in 
the 18th century. But as “Esquire Breedon”, who resided at 
“ Bere Court”, Pangbourne, is mentioned as the owner of 13 lots in 
the Lot Mead, and as this property formerly belonged to Reading 
Abbey, we have here a possible explanation. The lord of the 
_ manor, John Thoyts, Esq., had 143 lots in Lot Mead, on an average 
one year with another containing IO acres I rood 27 poles, besides 
I acre, O rood, 14 poles in the north Lot Mead by the river. To 
Warn’s farm 3 lots were attached; to Field’s farm, 10 lots; to 
Whitaker’s farm, 8 lots; Christopher Griffith, Esq., of Padworth, 
? lot; ... Jones, Esq., of Ufton Court, 1 lot; Paulet Wright, Esq., of 
Englefield, 8 lots; the Rector of Sulhampstead, 1 lot; Brazenhead 
farm, 34 lots; Farmer Whitaker in respect to “his own parcel of 
land”, 1 lot; William Thoyts, Esq., 34 lots, besides a piece by the 
river in north Lot Mead. 

There were also certain lands called “ The Four Doles”, adjoin- 
ing the Lot Mead, containing 3 acres 1 rood, which came round in 
a certain rotation to the landowners and copyholders. 

In addition to the Lot Mead there were extensive common 
fields of arable land belonging to the parish on the north side 
of the Kennet, containing 1717 reputed acres and 156 acres, 2 roods, 
I pole according to actual measurement. 

Among the field names we find “ Long Vear”, “ Lower Vear”, 
“Velder Vear”, “Upper Vear”, “John Pottinger’s Vear”, etc. 
The term “vear” signifies so many furrows, or, what is known 
as “A Land”, dividing a ploughed field into so many divisions 
about 54 yards wide, but varying according to the character of the 
soil. The ploughmen still call the stick they set up to mark their 
first furrow “a veering stick”, and the term “vear” as above 
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explained would correspond with the ancient principle of a certain 
number of furrows being allotted to each tenant or occupier. “A 
Vear shooting to the road” is also denoted, which seems to imply 
a field tending towards the highway. We also find “ The Butts”, 
and “A Short Butt”, which signifies the ends of ploughed lands, 
which lie in ridges and furrows, and not, in this case, as a place on 
which a mark to be shot at is placed. “Copid Cross” also occurs, 
which probably denotes the site of a boundary stone in the form 
of a “Couped Cross” which it was usual to set up on monastic 
properties ; and the explanation receives some support from the fact 
that the Abbey of Reading was the owner of this manor. 

The parishes of Sulhampstead, Beenham, Padworth, and Ufton 
enjoyed the right, or at least were in the practice of intercommon- 
ing with each other over a tract of land commencing at the forty- 
ninth milestone on the Bath and London road, and extending to 
the forty-sixth milestone, an extent of three miles, and containing 
nearly 2,000 acres of land. 

The Lot Mead and Common Fields in the parish of Sulhamp- 
stead-Abbots were enclosed by Act of Parliament about the year 
1811. At this time a number of exchanges of land were made 
and noted in the award in order to consolidate the lands of each 
owner. 





THE LOTTING BOOKE FOR WIDE MEAD. 


The first year. The first Tenns, 1713. 6. Jno. Wickence & Moathouse. 
7. Corporation, Reading. 

1. Abbas de Beer. 8. Jno. Wickence & Jno. Parr. 
2. John King & Tenner now Moate- 9. Abbas de Beer. 


house & John Wickence. 10. Wife Brooke, Sturt, Goode. 


3. John Banister, Widdow Wilder 
now Jno. Bennet. : 
4. Richerd Staniford: The Third Tenns. 
5. James Attlee. . Pottenger. 
6. John Parr & John Wickence. . Reynold Jennings, Coles. 
7. Mr. Bostocke, Cherington, John Abbas de Beer. 
Parr. . Corporation, Reading. 
8. Johannes Englefeild, Mr. Bostocke, Mr. Watts, Mr. Drake. 
Brimmer. . Moathouse & Wickence. 


. Corporation, Reading. 
. Parr & Wickence. 

. Corporation, Reading. 
. Abbas De Beer. 


g. Tho. Parker & attlee. 
o. Richard Lane now = Brightweil. 


- 
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The Second Tenns. 


- Wm. Legge now Tho. Herbert. 
John Underwood & Bushnell. Fike Fourth Lenme. 
. Englefeild Place, John Holloway, 1. Joth. Russell, Jno. Coles now Bas- 
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Cherrington. tian. 
. Roger Curtis now Peter Wickence. 2. Hugh Polampton, Hewson. 
. Mr. Maynard. 3. Moathouse. 
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. King & Farmer, Moathouse & 
Wickence. 

. Abbas de Beer. 

Knapp, Wickence. 

Isaac Parr. 

. Abbas De Beer. 

. Abbas De Beer. 

. Wickence & Caue, parr, & Wick- 
ence. 


OO ON OM 
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The other furlong that shoots upon the 
Kennet, beginning under Midlams 
hedge and going backward to 
Hawkam Bridge. 


The first Tenns. 


. Jno. Parr & Jno. Wickence. 

. Abbas de Beer. 

. Nich. Pottenger. 

. Corporation, Reading. 

. Joan Heath, Jno. Parr. 

. Wickens & Moathouse. 

. Mr. Watts, Mr. Drake. 

. Jno. Rotor, Jno. Coles now Bas- 
tian. 

. Knapp now Wickence. 

. Bushnell & Morland. 


CON AMPwWN 
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The Second Tenns. 


. Isaac Parr. 

. Rector de Sulhamstead, Banister. 
. Corporation, Reading. 

. Englefeild Place, Jno. Holloway, 
Cherington. 

. Jno. Wickins & Moathouse. 
Abbas de Beer. 

John Parr & John Wickence. 

. Corporation, Reading. 

. Knapp now Wickence. 

. Moathouse. 
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The Third Tenns. 


. Jno. Wickence & Jno. Parr. 

Jno. Coles, Bastian, Sturt & Goode. 

. Joan Heth, John Parr. 

. Corporation de Reading. 

Jno. Wickence & Moathouse. 

. Abbas de Beere. 

. Corporation de Reading. 

. Englefeild Place, Jno. Holloway, 
Cherington. 

. Reynold Jennings, John Coles. 

. Corporation de Reading. 
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The fourth Tenns. 
. Abbas de Beere. 
. Reynold Jennings, Jno. Coles. 
. Broughton’s now Jno. Parr. 
. Moathouse. 
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. Polhamton, Taylor, Houson. 

. Jno. Coles now Bastian. 

. Jno. Wickens & Moathouse. 

. Abbas de Beere. 

. Wickence & caue, Jno. Parr, Jno. 


Wickence. 


. Abbas de Beere. 


The first Tenns, 
1714. 


. Wickence & Moathouse. 


Mr. Attlee. 


. Underwood, Bushnell. 


Corporation de Reading. 


. Wickence & parr. 
. Corporation de Reading. 
. Roger Curtiss now Peter Wick- 


ence, 


. Abbas de Beere. 
. Johannes de Englefeild, Blunden, 


Bostock, Brimmer. 


. Parker & Attlee. 


The Second Tenns. Three Yards. 


. Hugh Sawcer or Moathouse & 


Jno. Wickence. 


. Richard Staniford. 
. Wickence, Cave, now Jno. Parr & 


Jno. Wickence. 


. Abbas de Beere. 


Underwood, Lane Bushnell. 
Tho. Herbert now Wm. Mitchell. 
. Jno. Prior, Tho. Sturte now Goode. 


. Englefeild Farme, Cherington. 
. Broughton now Jno. Parr. 
. Hugh Sawcer, Maynard. 


The Third Tenns. 


. Jno. Underwood, Rich. Daviss, 


Knapp, Wickence. 


. Pottenger. 
. Hugh Polhamton, Howson. 
. Corporation de Reading. 


Wickence and Parr. 
Abbas de Berre. 
Wickence, Sawcer. 


. Corporation de Reading. 
. Abbas de Beere. 
. Abbas de Beere. 


The ffourth Tenns. 


. Wickence & Caue, Parr & Wick- 


ence. 


. Abbas de Beere. 


Abbas de Beere. 


. Shepherd, Isaac Parr. 

. Corporation de Reading. 

. Moathouse. 

. Reynold Jennings, John Coles. 
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Jno. Bastian. 


9g. Sawcer & Wickence. 
10. Johannes de Englefeild, Mr. Snel- 


ling, Drake. 


The other ffurlong shooting upon the 
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Kennet, beginning under Midlams 
hedge, So going back to Hawkham 
Bridge. 

The ffirst Tenns. 


. Abbas de Beere. 


Corporation de Reading. 

Knapp & Wickence. 

Wickence & Cave now Jno. Parr 
& Jno. Wickence. 


. Corporation de Reading. 
. Nich. Pottenger. 


Abbas de Beere. 


- Bushnell & Morland. 


John Coles, Bastian. 


. Hugh Sawcer, John Wickence. 


The Second Tenns. 


. Abbas de Beere. 
- Shepherd now Isaac Parr. 
- Rector Exclesiz de Sulhamsted, 


Banister. 


- Moathouse. 

. Knapp now Wickence. 

. John Wickence & Hugh Saweer. 
. Englfeild ffarme, Cherington. 

. John Wickence & John Parr. 

. Hugh Polhamton, Howson. 

. Broughton now John Parr. 


The Third Tenns. 


. Abbas de Beere. 

. Corporation de Reading. 

. Corporation de Reading. 

. Bastian, Sturte, Goode. 

. Corporation de Reading. 

. Reynold Jennings, John Coles. 

. Englefeild ffarme, Cherington. 

. Wickence & Cave, John Parr, Jno. 


Wickence. 


. Corporation de Reading. 
. John Wickence & Hugh Sawcer. 


The fourth Tenns. 


. Reynold Jennings, John Coles. 
. John Wickence, John Sawcer. 
. Abbas de Beere. 


Abbas de Beere. 
Moathouse. 


. Broughtons now, John Parr. 


John Coles now Bastian. 


. Joan Heth now Jno. Parr. 
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Johannes de Englefeild, Snelling, 
Drake. 
John Wickence & Jno. Parr. 


The Third year, the first Tenns,1715. 
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9. 
o. Roger Curtiss now PeterWickence. 


The Second Tenns. 
. Reynold Brooke now Maynard. 
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. Moathouse. 

- Bushnell & Morland. 

. Tho. Parker & Attlee. 

. John Parr & John Wickence. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 


Mr. Attlee. 


. Moathouse & Wickence. 
. Corporation de Reading. 
. Johannes de Englefeild, Bostocke, 


Brimmer. 
Abbas de Beere. 


Three yards. 


Sturt now Good & John Brooke. 


. Corporation de Reading. 


Rich. Lane now Brightwell. 
Tho. Herbert now Mitchell. 
John Wickence & Moathouse. 
Englefeild ffarme, Cherington. 
Jno. Wickence & John Parr. 
Abbas de Beere. 

Broughton now John Parr. 


The Third Tenns. 


. Corporation de Reading. 


Jno. Parr & Jno. Wickence. 
Abbas de Beere. 

Jno. Wickence & Moathouse. 
Snelling, Watts, Drake. 
Abbas de Beere. 


. Corporation de Reading. 

. Nich. Pottenger. 

. Hore, Stare, Polhamton. 

. Reynold Jennings, Jno. Coles. 


The fourth Tenns. 
Shepherd now Isaac Parr. 
Jno. Cave now John Parr. 
Abbas de Beere. 


. Jno. Wickence & Jno. Parr. 

. Jno. Bastian. 

. Abbas de Beere. 

. Abbas de Beere. 

. John Wickence & Moathouse. 
. Ployden, Richd. Staniford. 

. Knapp now Jno. Wickence. 


In the other furlong shooting upon the 


I. 


Kennet, beginning under Midlams 
hedge and going backward to 
Hawkham bridge. The frst 
Tenns. 

Jno. Wickings & Jno Parr. 
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. Bushnell & Underwood. 
Knapp now Wickings. 
Watts now Drake. 
Broughtons now Parr. 

Jno. Bastian. 

Jno. Wickins & Moathouse. 
. Nich. Pottenger. 

. Polhamton, Houson. 

. Abbas de Beere. 
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The Second Tenns. 


. Corporation de Reading. 
- Moathouse & Jno. Wickins. 


- Rector de Sulhamstead, Banister. 


Abbas de Beere. 

Jno. Parr & Jno. Wickins. 

. Englefeild ffarme, Cherington. 
Knapp now Wickins. 

. Corporation de Reading. 

. Shepherd now Isaac Parr. 

. Moathouse. 


The Third Tenns. 


- John Wickins & Jno. Parr. 
Corporation de Reading. 


. Reynold Jennings now Jno. Coles. 


Abbas de Beer. 

. John Wickins & Moathouse. 

. Englefeild ffarme, Cherington. 
Corporation de Reading. 

. Corporation de Reading. 

. Corporation de Reading. 

. Corporation de Reading. 


The fourth Tenns. 


. John Parr & John Wickins. 

. Moathouse. 

. Moathouse & John Wickins. 

. Reynold Jennings, Jno. Coles. 
. Abbas de Beere. 

. Jno. Coles, Bastian. 

. Sturte now Goode, & Bastian. 
. Abbas de Beere. 

. Jno. Caue now Jno. Parr. 

. Abbas de Beer. 


The Fourth year, ye first Tenns, 
1716. 

. Mr. Attlee. 

. Jno. Cave now Jno. Parr. 

. Parker & Attlee. 

. Bostocke, Jno. Brimmer. 

Jno. Wickins & Moathouse. 

Corporation de Reading. 

. Wickins & Parr. 

. Abbas de Beere. 

. Lane now Brightwell. 

. Staniford. 
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The Second Tenns. Three yards. 
. Moathouse. 


Mr. Maynard. 
Lane now Brightwell & Morland. 


. Englefeild ffarme, Cherington. 


Roger Curtiss now Peter Wickins. 
Tho. Herbert. 


. Wickins & Moathouse. 

. Abbas de Beere. 

. Brooke & Sturte now Goode. 
. Wickins & Parr. 


The Third Tenns. 


. Corporation de Reading. 
. Wickins & Moathouse. 
. Watts now Drake. 


John Caue now Parr. 
Abbas de Beere. 


. Knapp now Wickins. 

. Hoare, Stare, Polhamton. 
. Wickins & Parr. 

. Corporation de Reading. 
. Abbas de Beere. 


The fourth Tenns. 


- Reynold Jennings now John Coles. 
. Wickins & Parr. 

. Corporation de Reading. 

. Wickins & Moathouse. 

. Abbas de Beere. 


Abbas de Beere. 


. Nich. Pottenger. 

. Shepherd, Isaac Parr. 
. Jno. Bastian. 

. Abbas de Beere. 


The other furlong shooting upon the 


Kennet, beginning under Midlams 
hedge & going back to Hawkham 
Bridge. 

The first Tenns. 


. Nich. Pottenger. 


Knapp now Wickins. 


. Abbas de Beere. 


Wickins & Parr. 

Coles now Bastian. 
Corporation de Reading. 
Watts now Drake. 


. Wickins & Moathouse. 


Polhamton now Houson. 


. Bushnell & Morland. 


The Second Tenns. 


. Wickence & Moathouse. 

. Rector de Sulhamstead Banister. 
. Corporation de Reading. 

. Corporation de Reading. 

. Knapp now Wickins 
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. Abbas de Beere. 

. Shepherd now Isaac Parr. 
. Abbas de Beere. 

. Wickins & Parr. 

. Moathouse. 


The Third Tenns. 


. Broughton now Parr. 

- Wickins & Parr. 

. Corporation de Reading. 

Broughton now Parr. 

. Wickins & Moathouse. 

. Corporation de Reading. 

Jno. Coles now Bastian, & Sturte 
now Goode. 

. Englefeild ffarme, Cherington. 

. Reynold Jennings, John Coale. 

. Abbas de Beere. 


The Fourth Tenns. 
. Coles now Bastian. 
. Abbas de Beere. 
. Abbas de Beere. 
. Corporation de Reading. 
. Wickins & Moathouse. 
Corporation de Reading. 


. Wickins & Parr. 


. Moathouse. 
. Reynold Jennings, Jno. Coles. 
Englefeild ffarme, Cherington. 


The Fifth year. The first Tenns, 1717. 
1. Parker & Attlee. 


a 
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. Roger Curtiss now Peter Wickins. 
. Mr. Attlee. 
. Bostock Brimer, Englefeild Place. 


Corporation de Reading. 


. Sawcer & Wickins. 
. Corporation de Reading. 


Parr & Wickins. 
Abbas de Beere. 


. Lane now Ssimes, Morland. 


The Second Tenns. Three yards. 


. Staniford. 

. Lane now Brightwell. 

. Englefeild place, Cherington. 
. Caue now Parr. 


Tho. Herbert now Mitchell. 


. Sawcer & Wickins. 


Mr. Maynard. 


- Brooks, Sturte now Goode. 
. Abbas de Beere. 
. Parr & Wickins. 


The Third Tenns. 


. Moathouse. 
. Sawcer & Wickins. 
. Watts now Drake. 
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. Corporation de Reading. 
. Abbas de Beere. 

. Nich. Pottenger. 

. Stare & Wm. Polhamton. 
. Parr & Wickins. 

. Corporation de Reading. 
. Abbas de Beere. 


The Fourth Tenns. 


. Reynold Jennings, John Coles. 
. Caue now Parr. 
. John Bastian. 


Abbas de Beere. 


. Shepherd now Isaac Parr. 

. Pole, David, Rice, Knapp, Wickins. 
. Abbas de Beere. 

. Sawcer & Wickins. 

. Abbas de Beere. 

. Parr, & Wickins. 


The other furlong shooting upon the 
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Kennet, beginning under Midlams 
hedge and going back towards 
Hawkam Bridge. The First 
Tenns. 


Polhamton now Hawson. 


. Bushnell, & Morland. 


Jno. Sawcer, & Wickins. 

Watts now Drake. 

Pole, David, Rice, Knapp, Wickins. 
Corporation de Reading. 

Caue now Parr. 

Coles now Bastian. 

Jno. Parr, & Jno. Wickins. 

Abbas Ge Beere. 


The Second Tenns. 


Sawcer, & Wickins. 

Nich. Pottenger. 

Rector de Sulhamstead, Banister. 
Corporation de Reading. 

David, Rice, Knapp now Wickins. 
Abbas de Beere. 

Shepherd now Isaac Parr. 

Abbas de Beere. 

Jno. Parr, & Jno. Wickins. 
Moathouse. 


The Third Tenns. 


Corporation de Reading. 
Jno. Sawcer, & Jno. Wickins. 


. Bastian, & Sturte now Goode. 


Corporation de Reading. 
Jno, Parr, & Jno. Wickins. , 
Corporation de Reading. 
Corporation de Reading. 


. Englefeild Place now Cherington. 
. Reynold Jennings, John Coles. 
. Abbas de Beere. 
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The Fourth Tenns. 


Jno. Coles now Bastian. 
Abbas de Beere. 
Abbas de Beere. 
Corporation de Reading. 
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5. Jno. Sawcer, & Jno. Wickins. 


6. 


7 


Reynold, Jennings, Jno. Coles. 
. Jno. Parr, & Jno. Wickins. 


8. Moat house. 
g. Jno. Parr for Broughton’s. 


10, 


. Englefeild Place, Cherington. 





WIDE MEAD LOTTING BOOK FOR 5 YEARS. 
When Each Lot Returns and is the same as it was the Five Years Before 
And so Continue Changing For Ever. 

1778. 
The first year. The first Tens Begin- 


ning at Hawkham-bridge, 1778. 
Abbots d’Bear. 
_ Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Norris & Moathouse. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Widow Cook. 
Mr. Warden, Ocpr. 
Mr. Wright now Draper. 
Farmer Clark, Ocpr. 
Norris & Webb. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
W. Webb. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
Mr. Wright now Clark. 
Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
Mr. Wright & Clark. 
Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
Mrs. Brightwell. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


Second Tens. 


Lawrance Clark. 
Farmer Welsh, Ocpr. 

Mr. May & Vines. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Lawrance Clark. 


Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
John Webb. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Mr. Berrington. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Moathouse & Norris. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Townland. ° 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Widow Webb & Norris. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Mrs. Berrington & Mr. Powell. 
me Whitaker & Mr. Morgan, partin 
t. 


Third Tens. 


. Mr. Pottenger. 


Farmer Streek, Ocpr. 
Mr. Powell. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 





3. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


4. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


5. Mr. Wright now Draper. 
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Farmer Clark, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Moathouse. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


6 
7. Townland. 
8. 
9 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Norris & Webb. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


Fourth Tens. 


. Mrs. Bastin. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
. Fisher & Knight. 
Mr. Warden, Ocpr. 
. Moathouse. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. Moathouse & Norris. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. James Wickens. 
Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 
. Isaac Parr. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Widow Webb & Norris. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


The first Tens Going back from Mid- 


I 
2 
3 
4. 
5 


dleham hedge. 


. Norris & Webb. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Mr. Pottenger. 
Farmer Streek, Ocpr. 
. Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
. Widow Webb. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
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. Norris & Moathouse. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 

- Mr. Wright now Draper. 
Farmer Clark, Ocpr. 


7 
8. Mrs. Bastin. 
9 


nN 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
. James Wickens. 
Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 
10. Mr. May & Fines. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Second Tens. 
1. Isasc Parr. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
. Dr. Richardson, Rectr. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Mr. Wright. 
Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
Moathouse & Norris. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Widow Webb & Norris. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
. Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
James Wickens. 
Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 
Moathouse. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


Third Tens. 
. Norris & Webb. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
2. Mrs. Bastin & Mrs. Bennington. 
Farmer Wickens & FarmerWhitaker, par- 
tin Lot. 
Widw. Webb. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
. Norris & Moathouse. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Mr. Wright. 
Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
. Mr. Powell. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Fourth Tens. 
1. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
2. Mr. Powell. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
3. Widw. Webb. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
4. Moathouse. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
5. Mr. Brightwell. 
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Farmer Curier & Mr. Morgan, 2 Swaths.* 
. Mr. Bastin. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
1 Swath. 
width of one cut. 
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7. Moathouse & Norris. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
8. Abbots d’Bear. 

Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. : 
9g. Widw. Webb & Norris. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 

10. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


The Second Year. The first Tens 
Beginning at Hawkhm. bridge, 


1779. 
1. Moathouse & Norris. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
2. Mr. Wright now Draper. 
Farmer Clark, Ocpr. 
. Mr. May & Vines. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
. Webb & Norris. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
. Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
. John Webb. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Mr. Wright now Clark. 
Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
Mr. Wright & Clark. 


Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
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Second Tens. 
1. Norris & Moathouse. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Widow Cook. 
Mr. Warden, Ocpr. 
Norris & Webb. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Abbots d’Bear. 
Mrs. Brightwell. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. Lawrance Clark. 
Farmer Welsh, Ocpr. 
Mrs. Bennington & Mr. Powell. 
oo Whitaker, Mr. Morgan partin 
ot. 
8. Mr. Wright now Clark. 
Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
9g. Widow Webb. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
1o. Mr. Berrington. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


Third Tens. 
1. James Wickens. ° 


Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 
2. Mr. Pottenger. 
Farmer Streck, Ocpr. 
Fisher & Knight. 
Mr. Warden, Ucpr. 
Townland. 

Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
W. Webb & Norris. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 

Abbots d’ Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
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3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Grass as laid in rows by the mower from the scythe, or the 
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7. Moathouse & Norris. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
8. Townland 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
g. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
1o. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


Fourth Tens. 


1. Norris & Webb. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Abbots d’ Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Abbots d’ Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Isaac Parr. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
. Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
. Moathouse. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Mr. Powell. 
Mr. Morgan. 
. Mr. Bastin. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
. Norris & Moathouse. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
10. Mr. Wright now Draper. 
Farmer Clark, Ocpr. 


N 
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The First Tens Going back From 
Middlehams. 


1. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker Ocpr. 
. Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
. James Wickens. 
Farmer Pearce. 
. Webb & Norris. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
. Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
. Mr. Pottenger. 
Farmer Streek, Ocpr. 
. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
- Mr. May & Vines. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
g. Mr. Bastin. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
10. Moathouse & Norris. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


N 
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Second Tens. 
1. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
2. Isaac Parr. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
. Docr. Richardson, Rectr. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Moathouse. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. James Wickens. 
Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 
. Norris & Moathouse. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr 
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Mr. Wright now Clark. 
Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
Norris & Webb. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Mr. Brightwell. 


Farmer Curier, Mr. Morgan, 2 Swaths. 


10. Widw. Webb. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


Third Tens. 


. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocp. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Bastin & Mrs. Berrington. 


Farmer Whitaker & Farmer Wickens, 
part in Lot. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Powell. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Wright now Clark. 


Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 


. Webb & Norris. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Moathouse & Norris. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocp. 


Fourth Tens. 


. Mr. Powell. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Moathouse. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr, 


. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Moathouse. 

Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Widw. Webb. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Bastin. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Widw. Webb. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr 


. Mr. Wright now Draper. 


Farmer Clark, Ocp. 


. Norris & Webb. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


The Third Year. The first Tens 


Beginning at Hawk-ham Bridge. 


1. Moathouse. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


2. May & Vines. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


3. Mr. Wright & Clark. 


Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 


4- Norris & Webb. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


5. Mr. Wright now Draper. 


Farmer Clark. 


6. Norris & Moathouse. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
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7. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Wright now Clark. 


Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 


g. Abbots d’Bear. 
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Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. John Webb. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


Second Tens. 


. Mr. Berrington. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Mrs. Berrington & Mr. Powell.' 


roe Whitaker & Mr. Morgan, partin 
ot. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Mrs. Brightwell. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Lawrance Clark. 


Farmer Welsh, Ocpr. 


. Moathouse & Norris. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Wright now Clark. 


Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
Webb & Norris. 

Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Widw. Webb. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


Third Tens. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Webb. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’ Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Moathouse. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Mr. Wright now Draper. 


Farmer Clark, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Pottenger. 


Farmer Streek, Ocpr. 


. Fisher & Knight. 


Mr. Warden, Ocpr. 
Mr. Powell. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


Fourth Tens. 


. Isaac Parr. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Widw. Webb. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’ Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocp 


. Webb & Norris. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
Mr. Bastin. 

Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Abbots d’Bear. 

Farmer Whitaker, Ocp 





7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 
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Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Moathouse & Norris. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Widw. Cook. 
Mr. Warden, Ocpr. 
James Wickens. 
Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 


The First Tens Going back From 
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Middlehams. 


. Norris & Webb. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Mr. May & Vines. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. James Wickens. 


Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Wright now Draper. 


Farmer Clark, Ocpr. 
Widw. Webb. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Bastin. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Moathouse. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Pottenger. 


Farmer Streek, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Brightwell. 


Farmer Curier, Mr. Morgan, 2 Swaths. 
Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


Second Tens. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Moathouse & Norris. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Docr. Richardson, Rectr. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’ Bear. 


Farmer Wh itaker, Ocpr. 


. Webb & Norris. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
Mr. Wright now Clark. 


Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 


. James Wickens. 


Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. isaac Parr. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Moathouse. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


Third Tens. 


. Norris & Webb. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Powell. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d@’ Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Moathouse. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Wright now Clark. 


Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
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7. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens. 


8. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


g. Townland. 


10. 
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Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


Fourth Tens. 


. Webb & Norris. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
. Moathouse. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. Moathouse & Norris. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. Mr. Powell. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Mr. Bastin. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
. Mr. Bastin & Mrs, Bennington. 
Farmer Whitaker & Farmer Wickens, 
partin Lot. 
. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


9. Widw. Webb. 


10. 


The Fourth 
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Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


Year. The first Tens 
Beginning at Hawk-ham Bridge. 


Mr. Wright now Draper. 
Farmer Clerk. 
. Widw. Webb. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
. Mr. Wright & Clark. 
Farmer Uanson, Ocpr. 
. Mr. Wright now Clark, 
Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
. Moathouse & Norris. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
. Webb & Norris. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
. Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
. Mrs. Brightwell. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Widw. Cook. 
Mr. Warden, Ocpr. 


Second Tens. 


Moathouse. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. Mr. Berrington. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. Mr. May & Vines. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. Mr. Wright now Clark. 
Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
. John Webb. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
. Lawrance Clark. 
Farmer Welsh, Ocpr. 
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Norris & Moathouse. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 

Abbots d’ Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 

Mrs. Berrington & Mr. Powell. 
Farmer Whitaker & Mr. Morgan, part in 


Lot. 
Norris & Webb. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


Third Tens. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Moathouse & Norris. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Wright now Draper. 


Farmer Clark, Ocpr. 


. Widw. Webb. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’ Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. James Wickens. 


Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 


. Fisher & Knight. 


Mr. Warden, Ocpr, 


. Webb & Norris. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


Fourth Tens. 


. Mr. Powell. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Webb. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Moathouse. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’ Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’ Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Pottenger. 


Farmer Streck, Ocpr. 


. Isaac Parr. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
Mr. Bastin. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’ Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


The first Tens Going back From Mid- 


I. 


NS 


dlehams. 


Mr. Pottinger. 
Farmer Streek, Ocpr. 


. James Wickens, 


Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, 


. Webb & Norris. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Bastin. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
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. Mr. Wright now Draper. 


Farmer Clark, Ocpr. 


. Moathouse and Norris. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


g. Mr. Brightwell. 
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Farmer Curier, Mr. Morgan, 2 Swaths. 


. Mr. May & Vines. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


Second Tens. 


. Norris & Moathouse. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Docr. Richardson, Rectr. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. James Wickens. 


Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Isaac Parr. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Webb. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Moathouse. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr 


Third Tens. 


. Widw. Webb. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Webb & Norris. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Widw. Webb. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Moathouse & Norris. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Mr. Bastin & Mrs. Berrington. 
Farmer Whitaker & Farmer Wickens, par- 
tin Lot. 


. Mr. Wright now Clark. 


Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Powell. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


Fourth Tens. 


. Mr. Bastin. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Moathouse. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
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Norris & Webb. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Moathouse. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Mr. Powell. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Mr. Wright now Clark. 


Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 


The first Tens Be- 
ginning at Hawk-ham Bridge. 


. Mr. Wright & Clark. 


Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 


. John Webb. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Wright now Draper. 


Farmer Clark, Ocpr. 
Mr. Wright now Clark. 
Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Moathouse. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Webb. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’ Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Mr. May & Vines. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


Second Tens. 


. Widw. Cook. 


Mr. Warden, Ocpr. 


. Mrs. Brightwell. 


Mr. Moryan, Ocpr. 


. Lawrance Clark. 


Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 


. Widw. Webb. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Lawrance Clark. 


Farmer Welsh, Ocpr. 


. Moathouse & ‘Norris. 


Mr. M organ, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Bennington. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Mrs. Bennington & Mr. Powell. 


Farmer Whitaker & Mr. Morgan, partin 


Lot. 
. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Webb & Norris. 
Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


Third Tens. 


. Moathouse. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Moathouse. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


- Mr. Wright now Draper. 


Farmer Clark, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Pottinger. 


Farmer Streek, Ocpr. 
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Fisher & Knight. 
Mr. Warden, Ocpr. 
Norris & Webb. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Abbots d’Bear. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


Fourth Tens. 


Mr. Powell. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Widw. Webb. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
Mr. Bastin. 

Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Abbots d’Bear. 

Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Isaac Parr. 

Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
James Wickens. 

Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 
Abbots d’Bear. 

Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Moathouse & Norris. 

Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Abbots d’Bear. 

Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Webb & Norris. 


Farmer Field, Ovpr. 


ham Hedge. 
Mr. Brightwell. 


Farmer Curier, Mr. Morgan, 2 Sworths. 
Mr. May & Vines. 

Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Norris & Moathouse. 

Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Mr. Wright now Draper. 

Farmer Clark, Ocpr. 
James Wickens. 

Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 
Townland. 

Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Widw. Webb. 

Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
Mrs, Bastin. 

Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Norris & Webb. 

Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Abbots d’Bear. 

Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


Second Tens. 


. Moathouse & Norris. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 
Mr. Pottenger. 
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. Docr. Richardson, Rectr. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Townland. 
Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. James Wickens. 


Farmer Pearce, Ocpr. 
Abbots d’Bear. 

Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Isaac Parr. 

Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 
Webb & Norris. 

Farmer Field, Ocpr. 
Moathouse. 

Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


Third Tens. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Norris & Moathouse. 
Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Bastin & Mrs. Berrington. 


Farmer Wickens & Farmer Whitaker, 
partin Lot. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Norris & Webb. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Lawrance Clark. 


Farmer Weish, Ocpr., Hanson 


. Mr. Powell. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’ Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


Fourth Tens. 


. Mr. Bastin. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Abbots d’Bear. 


Farmer Whitaker, Ocpr. 


. Townland. 


Farmer Wickens, Ocpr. 
Moathouse & Norris. 
Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Mr. Powell. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Webb & Norris. 


Farmer Field, Oepr. 


. Moathouse. 


Mr. Morgan, Ocpr. 


. Widw. Webb. 


Farmer Field, Ocpr. 


. Lawrance Clark 


Farmer Hanson, Ocpr. 
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The Account of the Four doles as they come Round to the 


Coppy holds. 
Thos. parr ... 2 Years aoe Geo. Morgan’s, Esqr. ... 1785 
Jno. Lipscombe 1 do. per Do. ose 1780 
paties < we 2 0. oe Do. ose 41787 
More Lands 1 do. see Do. eo §=61788 
Vines’s 1 do. pee Do. we 1789 
Moat house I do. ee Do. <. 1790 
Polentines 1 do. sae Mr. Jefferys sso 70T 
Bartholomews 1 do. ae Danl. Benham ss, £792 
Saml. Smithe... 1 do. eee Do. woe 1793 
Whitchers 1 do. ses Mr. Jefferys «os S702 
Takewayes ... I do. eee Mr. Streek eee §=1795 
Bakers I do. eee Do. “os 2796 
Taylers 1 do. oo Do. os «5707 
Jenninges’s t do. ee Mr. Jefferys ass ©1798 
Bristows ... 1 do. ooh Mr. Streek sos “1799 
Coppy hold 1 do. — Mr. Jefferys +. 1800 
Abraham parr... I do. eee Do. sss ©=30OL 
Webbs 2 «ao. eee Do. ee. 1802 
Norris's ... 2 do. a Mr. Brown w- 1803 


The above is, so far as I am aware, the only detailed account 
of this system that has been published. We have known in a 
general way of the system of letting lands by lot, but the exact 
process by which the allotment was made was by no means clear. 
In the above we have the system applied in detail to the lands of a 
whole parish, and antiquaries have henceforth a definite example 
of this method to appeal to in support of their theories as to the 
history of ownership of land in this country. 

Nay, more, the second lotting-book has the further interest of 
marking the transition between the old and the modern system. 
For it will be shown that the name of the person to whom the lot 
falls in each year is followed invariably by that of the occupier, 
and in many cases adjoining lots are held by the same occupier. 
Thus, to take an example on p. 353, second column, in the “ Third 
Tens”, it will be noticed that Farmer Wickens occupies five out 
of the ten lots. It is obvious that a very slight extension of this 
method would approach very close to the modern system of 
copyhold. 


We may now turn to a somewhat different system of holding. 
From very early times, possibly from the Anglo-Saxon period 
of village communities, the parishioners and inhabitants of New- 
bury exercised the right of pasturage for cattle over certain 
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open and common fields within the limits and boundaries of the 
borough and parish, known as East and West Fields, Northcroft, 
the Marsh, and Wash Common, together with other lands long 
since enclosed or appropriated. With regard to the origin of these 
commonable lands, in feudal times nearly the whole of the land of 
England lay in an open, and more or less in a commonable, state. 
Each parish or township comprised different descriptions of lands; 
having been subjected, during successive ages, to specified modes 
of occupancy, under ancient and strict regulations, which time 
gradually converted into law. These parochial arrangements, how- 
ever, varied somewhat in different districts, but not widely. Under 
this ingenious mode of organisation, each parish or township was 
considered as one common farm, though the tenantry were numerous. 
Round the township of Newbury, in which the tenants resided, lay 
a few small enclosures or grass yards for rearing calves, and as 
baiting and nursery grounds for other farm stock. This was the 
common farmstead or homestead, which was placed as near the 
centre of the more cultivable lands of the parish as water and 
shelter would permit. Round the homestead lay a suit of arable 
fields, including the deepest and soundest of the lower grounds 
situated out of the way of water, for raising corn and pulse; as well 
as to produce fodder and litter for cattle and horses in the winter 
season. In the lowest situation, as in the water-formed base 
of the Kennet valley, or in swampy dips shooting up among the 
arable lands, lay an extent of meadow grounds or zuzgs, to afford a 
supply of hay for cows, and working stock in the winter and 
spring months. On the outskirts of the arable lands, where the 
soil was adapted to the pasturage of cattle, or on the springy 
slopes of the hills, less adapted to cultivation, or in the fenny 
leases (pasture-grounds) of valleys, which were tunnel or gravelly 
water-formed lands, and too dry to produce an annual supply of 
hay with sufficient certainty, one or more stinted pastures or hams 
were laid out, for milking cows, working cattle, or other stock 
which required superior pasturage in summer. The bleakest, 
worst soiled, and most distant lands of the township were left in 
their native wild state, for ¢zmber and fuel, and for a common pasture 
for the more ordinary stock of the township, whether horses, rear- 
ing cattle, sheep, or swine, without any other stint or restriction than 
what the arable and meadow lands indirectly gave. Every joint 
tenant, or occupier, of the township having the nominal privilege of 
depasturing as many cattle, sheep, or other live stock on these 
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common fields in summer as the appropriated lands he occupied 
within the township or manor could properly maintain in 
winter. 

Further, the appropriated lands of the township were laid out 
with equal good sense and fairness. That each occupier might 
have his proportionate share of lands of different qualities, and 
lying in different situations, the arable lands more particularly were 
divided into numerous parcels, of sizes according to the number 
and rank of the occupier. 


EAST AND WEST FIELDS. 


Taking these fields in the order named, we first come to East 
and West Fields. These common fields were divided into parcels, 
the property of freeholders, of from one, three, to five acres, divided 
from each other by strips of turf, called Anchards and mere banks. 
The course of the crops being, in general, Ist wheat, 2nd barley or 
oats, with or without grass, 3rd clover, peas, beans, or fallow. 
From this course turnips were excluded, unless by agreement 
between the various occupiers. Over these common field lands 
the resident householders in the parish and borough of Newbury 
enjoyed the right of depasturing cattle from the end of harvest 
till the 8th November, according to the quantity of land they held. 
They had also a right to any crops remaining in or upon the 
ground, and could cut any green crops and any stubble, and could 
dig up any roots. Neither the freeholder nor the person occupying 
the land had any power to prevent those having rights of common 
from exercising this privilege.’ 

Soon after the Enclosure Commission was established in 1845, 
to facilitate the enclosure and improvement of all lands subject to 
any rights of common, the Corporation of Newbury made applica- 
tion for the dividing, allotting, and enclosing of these common 
fields, and a provisional order was made under Seal of the Com- 
missioners, 4th April 1846. All the necessary provisions having 
been fulfilled, the award was made by Edward Grantham, of 
Croydon, surveyor and valuer, who allotted the proportionate 
shares of the common right lands to those persons only having 
land within the parish and borough: the extent of their right 
being estimated upon the basis of the quality of stock the land 
held by them would maintain winter and summer, or, in proportion 


1 From information obtained by Mr. Bennett, H.M. Geol. Survey. 
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to the advantage received by the exercise of this ancient privilege. 
The Enclosure Award was sealed by the Commissioners 31st 
January 1849. 


NORTHCROFT. 


These fields, containing about thirty-two acres, are what is known 
as “Lammas Lands”, 7e., commons on which the inhabitants have 
the right of pasturage, formerly commencing on Lammas Eve, 
the day before the festival of Lammas Day, the Ist August, till 
Lady Day, the 25th March. But for many years the ground has 
been opened on the 12th August, and closed for cattle on the 
6th April. This alteration in opening and closing the fields was 
due to the change of style in 1752, which made a difference of 
eleven days; the 1st August, Old Style, would therefore be the 12th 
by the New Style, and the 25th March would be the 5th April; but 
for some reason the 6th of April was adopted. 

So far back as the year 1640 we find a Hayward of Northcroft 
was appointed by the Court Baron of the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of Newbury as Lords of the Manor, and strict regula- 
tions were made from time to time as to the day of hayning or 
closing, and breaking or opening the fields; and the records of 
the Court Baron contain many stringent orders for the government 
of these and other common lands within the manor. In 1650, the 
Court Baron presented Henry Girle for putting twelve cows into 
Northcroft contrary to custom, and amerced him 4s.; and in 1654 
Edmund Caton was amerced §5. for carrying manure across North- 
croft into Speen fields. The following year, 1655, it was ordered 
that no inhabitant should after the 1st August tye, or caused to be 
tyed, any horse or kine in any mown meadow ground until such 
time as the field “be taken up”, on pain to forfeit for every offence 
12d. for every such horse or cow; the Hayward to impound such 
cattle, and to have for his pains 2d. each, “the residue to be 
delivered to the Overseers of the fields for the use of the poor.” 
In earlier times men only kept as much stock as their land would 
maintain throughout the year, but it frequently happened that 
many of the inhabitants had considerable land in other places, and 
kept a large number of cattle, which, so soon as Northcroft and 
the other common fields were opened, were turned in to eat up the 
feed, to the great prejudice of the poor husbandman and cottager, 


who bore equal burdens with their wealthier neighbours. To 
VOL.. IV. BB 
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remedy this wrong, an Order was made by the Court Baron in 
1663— 


“That no inhabitant shall bring any cattle into Northcroft or the other 
open fields, unless such as are usually kept in the parish, and no person to 
turn out above 4 hoggs! and 4 beasts, or 6 beasts and 2 hoggs at one time, 
upon pain of forfeiture of 2s. 6d. for each hogg or beast above the aforesaid 
number.” 


At the same Court it was ordered : , 


“That no man, unless he be a householder and pay taxes, and do other 
duties belonging to the Borough, shall have any privileges in the Marsh, 
Northcroft, or any of the fields belonging to this Borough, nor any other 


portion, under any pretence whatsoever.” 
| 
It was also ordered that no butcher should turn out “fatt: cattle” 


in any of the fields before the 25th March, excepting Northcroft, 
where they might be depastured five weeks after Shrovetide. 

At this period the authorities had great difficulty in preventing 
persons using Northcroft as “a common highway to Speen”, and it 
was ordered that the gate should be kept locked by the Hayward, 
so that no person should be allowed to ride or drive that way. 

In 1666 we find Northcroft mentioned as “A Lammas Ground 
to Common in, for all sorts of Cattle, from Lammas Eve till the 
25th of March.” A few years later, in 1671, it was ordered “That no 
person put any strange cattle into Northcroft, but only such as be- 
long to parties pasturing them.” 

In 1675 it was ordered : 


“That no inhabitant shall put into our Commons at the Marsh and 
Northcroft at one time above 1 horse or 2 cows except those who have 
land in Northcroft.” 


At the Court Baron, held in October 1709, the jury presented 
William Barnett for laying a bridge over a ditch between the 
meadow rented of Sir Thomas Dolman and Northcroft, and for 
opening of Northcroft-gate after it was “ hained”,? one for taking 
his cattle a new way into his meadow. 

In 1680, the time of “breaking” or opening Northcroft is men- 
tioned as Lammas Eve, “ which is the last day of July’, until 25th 
March. ' 


1 “Hogg”, a lamb after weaning, until it is shorn of its first fleece. 

2 The word “ hayned” is an old English term, signifying to lay in ground 
for hay, by taking the cattle off, etc., and is used in that sense in the Records 
of the Court Baron. 
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At the Court Room held in 1756, the following order was made 
by the jury: 


“We direct the Hayward! of the parish to take six pence for each horse 
or cow that shall be found in Northcroft or the Marsh that shall belong to 
persons not residing in the same.” 


And in 1771 the jury presented : 


“That according to the ancient custom of this manor no owner or 
occupier of Lands in Northcroft hath a right to hitch, inclose, or feed any 
of the land there from the usual time of its haining to the customary time 
of breaking, neither hath any person to lay and dry peat thereon. And that 
if any Cattle be found in Northcroft contrary to the usual custom the Hay- 
ward to impound the same.” 


The above are the most noteworthy entries in the Court Rolls 
which bear upon the rights of the inhabitants of Newbury in regard 
to Northcroft. 

At the County Court held at Newbury, 15th February 1888, 
before his Honour, Judge Lushington, Q.C., the case of “ Hobbs ». 
the Corporation of Newbury” was heard. The plaintiff, a farmer at 
Henwick, sued the Corporation for £5 10s. 4d. for nominal damages 
and trespass for being prevented free access to his freehold land, 
' situate in Northcroft, and impounding cattle, whereby he was pre- 
vented from feeding his aftermath; his contention being that the 
Corporation had no right to exclude his cattle at any time, nor to 
exclude him access to his land. After hearing the evidence of my- 
self and others, the Judge gave a verdict for the Corporation, with 
costs on the higher scale. The Letters Patent of King Charles I 
and the Ancient Court Rolls were produced by me in Court, and 
extracts read, which afforded most valuable evidence in support of 
the position maintained by the Corporation as Lords of the Manor. 


THE MARSH. 


There is a tradition that “The Marsh”, which contains sixteen 
acres, was given to the town by two maiden ladies, but if so, it must 
have been at a very early period, as it has been appurtenant to the 
town for the pasturage of cattle for several centuries, and is open 


1 The word “ Hayward” is in all probability derived from hay, a hedge 
or enclosure, and “ ward”, to take care of, z.¢.,a person who looks after the 
cattle and prevents them from breaking down the fences, etc.—the Warden of 
Common lands. 
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throughout the year; every inhabitant householder having the 
right to turn out one horse or two cows. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Marsh was largely 
used as a “Tenter Ground” or “ Rack Marsh” for drying cloth by 
the Winchcombes and other clothiers whose factories abutted on 
this common land. 

At the time of the Civil Wars some rough outworks were 
thrown up in this Marsh, under the personal direction of Cromwell, 
and have only recently been levelled. 

In the last century, and in the early part of the present, this 
open space was used for drilling the local Volunteers and Militia; 
and has been the scene of many merry-makings and rustic sports, 
and is usually chosen as a site for the travelling circuses which 
from time to time pay a visit to the town. It has recently been 
designated “The People’s Park”, but it is to be hoped that the 
historic name of “The Marsh” will long retain its proper place. 


WASH COMMON. 


The manorial rights of the Crown over the common-field land 
known as “ The Wash”, and containing 25 1a. 3r. 14p., were acquired 
by the Mayor and Corporation of Newbury by grant from King 
Charles I in the year 1627, who, by letters patent, in consideration 
of £50, and subject to a yearly payment of £25 4s. 24d, granted 
to them and their successors in fee the reversion of the town, 
manor, etc. And these common-right lands remained opened and 
unappropriated, subject to the rights of the inhabitants of the 
borough to common pasturage, according to the regulations en- 
forced by the Courts Baron of the Mayor and Corporation as 
lords of the manor, until enclosed. 

On the 24th January 1855, a meeting of landowners and in- 
habitants of Newbury was held at the town hall to receive con- 
sents to the enclosure of these common lands, within the borough 
and parish of Newbury; a Provisional Order having been pre- 
viously obtained from the Enclosure Commissioners for England 
and Wales by the Mayor and Corporation as lords of the manor. 
A long discussion took place as to who were entitled to rights of 
common over the Wash, which rights were defined as belonging 
only to parties having land; and the extent of their right limited 
to so much cattle as the lands held by them within the borough 
would maintain winter and summer. 
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The meeting as to this enclosure resulted in a motion by Mr. 
Edward Brice Bunny, seconded by Mr. Turner— 


“That the enclosure of Wash Common is expedient for the interests 
of the town of Newbury.” 


The motion was carried with three dissentients. Mr. Cornelius 
Butler Davis acted as surveyor and valuer in the matter, and his 
award was sealed by the Enclosure Commissioners, 25th February 
1858. 

WALTER MONEY. 














COMMUNAL HOUSE DEMOLITION. 





HERE was a strange custom peculiar to the ancient com- 
munity of the Cinque Ports, which has not, so far as I 
know, been found elsewhere in England. If a member of any one 
of these towns was elected to serve as Mayor or “Jurat” (the 
governing bodies consisting of a Mayor and twelve “Jurats”), and 
refused to accept the office, his house was publicly demolished by 
the community. An extract from the Custumal of Sandwich, 
headed “ Pena maioris electi recusantis officium suum”, will make 
the custom clear :— 


‘Si inaior sic electus officium suum recipere noluit, primo et secundo 
et tercio monitus, tota commiunitas ibit ad capitale messuagium, si habuerit 
proprium, et illud cum armis omnimodo que poterit prosternat usque ad 
terram..... Similiter quicunque juratus fueret electus, et jurare noluerit 
simile judicium.”! 


Although the custom of house demolition is apparently, as I 
have said, peculiar in England to the Cinque Ports, it was of 
widespread occurrence abroad. Thither, therefore, we must turn 
our steps in order to investigate its history. 

It is in Flanders and in Northern France, and in Picardy most 
of all, that we find this singular custom prevailing, and discover its 
inseparable connection with the institution of the Commune. It 
would seem that the penalty of house demolition was originally 
decreed for offences against the commune in its corporate capa- 
city. Thierry, basing his conclusions mainly on the charters of 
the commune of Amiens and the daughter-charter of Abbeville, 
writes: 


**Celui qui se soustrait a la justice de la Commune est puni de banisse- 
ment, et sa maison est abattue. Celui qui tient des propos injurieux 
contre la Commune encourt la méme peine. Voila pour les dispositions 
communes aux chartes d’Amiens et d’Abbeville, c’est-d-dire pour celles 
qui authentiquement sont plus anciennes que l’acte royal de 1190. Si 


1 Boys’ Sandwich, p. 431. 
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lon ne s’y arréte pas et qu’on reléve dans cet acte d’autres dispositions, pro- 
bablement primitives aussi, on trouvera les peines du crime politique, 
Pabatis de matson et le banissement, appliquées a celui qui viole sciemment 
les constitutions de la Commune et 4 celui qui, blessé dans une querelle, 
refuse la composition en justice et refuse pareillement de donner sécurité 
& son adversaire. 

“Une peine moindre, car elle se réduit 4 ce que la maison du délin- 
quant soit abattue s’il n’aime mieux en payer la valeur est appliquée a 
celui qui addresse des injures au Maire dans l’exercice de ses fonctions, et 
a celui qui frappe un de ses Jurés devant les magistrats, en pleine audience. 
Ainsi l’abatis de maison, vengeance de la Commune lésée ou offensée, 
était 4 la fois un chatiment par lui-méme et le signe qui rendait plus 
terrible aux imaginations la sentence de banissement conditionnel ou 
absolu. II avait lieu dans la plupart . . . . des communes du nord de la 
France avec un appareil sombre et imposant; en présence des citoyens, 
convoqués a4 son de cloche, le Maire frappait un coup de marteau contre 
la demeure du condamné, et des ouvriers, requis pour service public, pro- 
cedaient 4 la démolition qu’ils poursuivaient jusqu’a ce qu'il ne restat 
plus pierre sur pierre.”* 


The public character of the ceremony, which was no less 
marked at Sandwich (vide supra), is well illustrated in the Ordon- 
nances of Philip of Alsace (cr. 1178) on the powers of his dazllis 
in Flanders: 


“Domus diruenda Judicio Scabinorum, post quindenam a scabinis 
indultam, quandocunque comes preceperit, autballivus ejus, diruetur a 
communia villa, campana pulsata per Scabinos; et qui ad diruendam 
illam non venerit, in forisfacto erit,” etc., etc. 


This ringing of the communal bell—parallel to the moot-bell of 
England—is an important feature in the matter. Without insist- 
ing upon a stray allusion, one may ask whether an entry in the 
Colchester records, of the 16th century, threatening that if an 
offending burgess does not make amends, the town will “ring 
him out of his freedom”, may not be explained by this prac- 
tice. 

There are plenty of other early instances of this house demoli- 
tion in recognised Communes. At Bruges we read (cir. 1190): 
“Si scabini voluerint domum eius prosternere, poterunt,” etc., etc. 
So, too, at Roye, the charter (czy. 1183) provides: “ Domus foris- 


1 Monographie de la Constitution communale d Amiens (Essai sur [ Histoire 
.... Qu Tiers-Etat, pp. 347-8). The charter of Abbeville prescribed this 
penalty (“domus ejus et omnia ad ejus mancionem pertinentia, prosternan- 
tur”) for homicide, which lies outside the class of “ political offences”. 


‘ 
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factoris diruetur si Major voluerit, et si Major redempcionem 
accipiet de domibus diruendis,” etc., etc. .... Si quis extraneus 
.... forisfactum fecerit .... Major et homines ville ad diruen- 
dam donum ejus exeant; quz si sit adeo fortis ut vi Burgensium 
dirui non possit, ad eam diruendam vim et auxilium conferemus.”! 
So essential was the power of distraint, as we might term it, given 
to the community over its members by the possession of a house, 
that it was sometimes made compulsory on a new member to 
become possessed of a house within a year of his joining. This 
was the case at Laon, one of the oldest of the Communes, the 
charter of Louis VI (1128) providing that “Quicunque autem in 
Pace ista recipiatur, infra anni spatium aut domum sibi edificet, 
aut vineas emet .... per que justiciari possit, si quid forte in 
eum querele evenerit.” Where, in the absence of such provision, 
the culprit had no house to be demolished, it would seem that, in 
some cases, he had to procure one for the express purpose of being 
demolished before he could be restored to his membership. Thus, 
at Abbeville, the charter of Commune provides that “si domum non 
habuerit, antequam villam intret, domum centum solidorum, quam 
communia prosternat, inveniet.” 

Thierry pointed out how the “commune” of north-eastern 
France found its way, through its adoption in Normandy, to the 
opposite corner of the country “sur les terres de la domination 
Anglaise”.2. The form “jurats” adopted by the Cinque Ports for 
the members of their governing body suggests, indeed, some connec- 
tion with Gascony, to which region, as Thierry observed, it more 
especially belongs. I was much struck, when at Bayonne lately, 
with its interesting municipal history. Thierry alludes to its peculiar 
character*; and, as the town had commercial relations with the 


1 Recueil des Ordonnances des Rots de France, p. 228. 

2 So also p. 263, where he calls attention to “‘l’éstablissement de la con- 
stitution communale de Rouen et de Falaise dans quatres des provinces 
annexées au XIle si¢cle & la domination anglo-normande”; and to “cette 
adoption de la commune jurée selon le type donné par les grandes villes de 
la Normandie, événement auquel contribua sans doute la politique des rois 
d’Angleterre.” 

3 “A Bordeaux... . le principal titre de magistrature était celui de 
Jurats, titre qu’on retrouve dans une foule de villes, depuis la Gironde jusqu'au 
milieu de la chaine des Pyrénées” (p. 247). 

4 “Au milieu de cette unité d’organisation administrative et judiciaire, la 
ville de Bayonne se détache, et contraste avec toutes les autres. On la voit, 
au commencement du x1II¢ siécle, abandonner le régime municipal indigéne 
et chercher de loin une constitution étrangére, celle des communes normandes, 
transportée et perfectionée dans les villes du Poitou et de la Saintonge; c’est 
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Cinque Ports, and illustrates, moreover, the tendency of a com- 
mercial port to adopt, from other regions, a constitution peculiar 
to itself, I shall here give from its local customs the provisions 
as to house demolition. 

Appended to John’s charter granting a communa to Bayonne 
(19th April 1215) we find a code of communal ordinances based 
partly on those in the Rouen and Falaise charters and partly on 
the customs of La Rochelle. In this code the penalty of destroy- 
ing the offender’s house was decreed for a magistrate who accepted 
bribes,' for a citizen who shirked his military service,’ for a perjured 
man,? for a thief. 

It again appears as the penalty for receiving bribes in the local 
Custumal assigned to 1273:—“ Le soe maison sera darrocade, et que 
jameis ed ni son her no hage juridiccion en le communi.” In the 
foundation-charter granted to Sanabria by Alphonso IX of Leon, 
in 1220, we find this penalty similarly assigned to perjury (“que 
la su casa sea derribada por esta razon”); but when the charter 
was altered by Alphonso X (1 Sept. 1258), the penalty was com- 
muted for a pecuniary fine of sixty “sueldos”, on the ground that 
the destruction of the house was an injury to the city and to him- 
self.> This is important as affording an instance of the actual 
introduction of commutation. 

Now, my contention is, that as the practice of communal 
house demolition wandered down into Gascony, and thence actually 
crossed the Pyrenees into Spain, so—in the opposite direction—it 
crossed the Channel and established itself in the Cinque Ports. 
As these movements become better understood, we are learning 
to treat them scientifically, and to trace them through their 
growth to their origin. In the case of the commune, the principle 
of filiation enables us to accomplish this with remarkable suc- 
cess. 


une double cause, la suzeraineté des rois d’Angleterre étendue de la Normandie 
aux Pyrénées, et le commerce d’une ville maritime, qui améne ainsi aux extré- 
nites de la zone municipal du Midi la commune jurée dans sa forme native, 
avec toutes ses régles et ses pratiques” (p. 249). 

1 “La soe maizon, so es del maire o daquet quiu loguer aura pres, sera 
darrocade seins contredit.” 

2 “ E en merce de le comunie, de sa maizon darrocar.” 

3 “Sera en merce dou maire e dous pars de sa maizon darrocar.” 

* “Le maison ons ed estaue sera abatude per les justizies de la co- 
munie.” 

® “Ca esto tornarie en dafio de Nos e de la nuestra Puebla.” (Boletin de 
la real Academia de la Historia, Oct. 1888.) 
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But, it may be asked, is there any instance, on the other side of 
the Channel, of house demolition being the penalty prescribed for 
refusal to accept office as Mayor or Jurat? It is, I reply, at 
Amiens the very penalty prescribed for that offence! The Custumal 
of Amiens contained these two clauses : 


“Et convient que chis qui pris est faiche le serment de la mairie, et se 
il ne veult faire, on abatera se maison, et demourra en le merchy du roy au 
jugement des esquevins. 

“De rekief se li maires qui eslus seroit refusoit le mairie et vausist 
souffrir le damage, ja pour che ne demoureroit qu’il ne fesist l’office ; et se 
aucuns refusoit l’esquevinage, on abateroit sa maison et l’amenderoit au 
jugement des esquevins, et pour chou ne demoureroit mie que il ne fesist 
l’office de l’esquevinage.”* 


Thierry, who was ignorant of the Cinque Ports custom—as the 
historians of the Cinque Ports appear to have been ignorant of 
that at Amiens—describes this provision as “loi remarquable en 
ce quelle faisait revivre et sanctionnait par des garanties toutes 
nouvelles ce principe de la législation romaine, que les offices 
municipaux sont une charge obligatoire”. But this brings us face 
to face with the difficult and disputed question of the persistence 
of Roman institutions. Personally, I have always thought it rash 
to accept similarity as proof of continuity. Here, for instance, the 
occurrence of this practice at Sandwich might lead to the infer- 
ence that the institutions of Sandwich were of direct Roman 
origin. Yet, if this practice was imported from France, we see 
how erroneous that inference would be. A veductio ad absurdum 
of this rash argument, as I have elsewhere pointed out, would be 
.found in the suggestion that every modern borough rejoicing in 
the possession of aldermen had derived its institutions continuously 
from Anglo-Saxon times. In the particular instance of this prac- 
‘tice, we should note that it occurs (a2) in that portion of France 
where the municipal development was least Roman in character ; 
(6) in a peculiar and origina] form—the “ garanties toutes nouvelles” 
of Thierry. 

Again, we find the infliction of fines for non-acceptance of 
municipal office a familiar custom in England even to the present 
day. These fines were undoubtedly commutations for an original 
expulsion from the community ; and at Colchester, for example, I 


1 “ Ancienne Coutume d’Amiens” (Recueil des Monum. inéd. de 0 Histotre du 
Tiers-Etat, p. 74). 

2 He refers us to the Theodosian Code, Lib. x11, tit. 1, “de decurionibus,” 
and D., Lib. 1, tit. 4, “de muneribus et honoribus.” 
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have a case of a man being deprived of “his freedom” for declin- 
ing the office of alderman, and of his having to make “submission” 
and pay a fine before it was restored. The fact is, that in every 
community, whether ufban or rural, where office was a necessary 
but burdensome duty—like modern jury-service or medizval “suit” 
—a penalty had to be imposed upon those who declined to dis- 
charge it. The peculiarity of the Sandwich and Amiens cases 
consists not in the imposition of a penalty, but in the character of 
the penalty imposed. 

Pass we now from the consideration of this penalty to the 
wider and important conclusions suggested by its local occurrence. 

I have always been puzzled by the peculiar phenomena pre- 
sented by the “Cinque Ports” organisation. To other writers it 
would seem to present no such difficulty ; but to me it is unique 
in England, and inexplicable on English lines. In that able 
monograph of Professor Burrows,! which is the latest contribution 
on the subject, the writer, I venture to think, leaves the problem 
as obscure as ever. I shall now, therefore, advance the suggestion, 
which has long been taking form in my mind, that the “Cinque 
Ports” corporation was of foreign origin, and was an offshoot of 
the communal movement in Northern France. 

From Picardy, which faced the Cinque Ports, they derived, I 
believe, their confederation. To quote Thierry : 


“La région du nord, qui est le berceau, et pour ainsi dire la terre 
classique des communes jurées, comprend la Picardie, |’Artois, etc.... 
Parmi ces provinces, la Picardie est celle qui renferme le plus grand 
nombre de communes proprement dites, ot cette forme de régime atteint 
le plus haut degré d’indépendance et ot dans ses applications, elle offre 
le plus de variété. es communes de Picardie avaient en général toute 
justice, haute, moyenne et basse. Non-seulement dans cette province les 
chartes municipales des villes se trouvaient appliquées 4 de simples villages, 
dont quelques-uns n’existent plus, mais encore 7/ y avait des confédérations 
de plusieurs villages ou hameaux réunis en municipalités sous une charte et 
une magistrature collectives.”* 


Let me briefly summarise the arguments on which I base my 
hypothesis :— 

(1) There is no parallel to the Cinque Ports confederation in 
England,’ but there is in Picardy. 


1 Cinque Ports (Historic Towns Series), by Montagu Burrows. 

* Essai sur ? Histoire du Tiers-Etat, p. 240. (The italics are my own.) 

3 The Danish “ Five Boroughs” stand apart, as a temporary confederation, 
the character of which we do not know. 
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(2) The very name “Cinque Ports” betrays a foreign origin, 
as does the fact that the oath taken by the King’s Warden to the 
Corporation was termed, not an oath, but a “serement” (as in 
France). 

(3) The English Merchant-Guild? and the English “ Alder- 
man”? were unknown to the Cinque Ports constitutions; but 
they all possessed the typical constitution of the Communes 
of Northern France, namely, a Mayor, with a Council of twelve, 
these twelve councillors having the French name of /urats.* 

(4) In the Cinque Ports, as in the French Communes, we find 
side by side with this elective administration, a royal officer, with 
us a Warden, with them the Sénéchal (or Prévét or Baillé) du 
Roz. 

(5) The very same penalty of house demolition for refusal to 
accept office as Mayor or Jurat was exacted in the Cinque Ports 
(and nowhere else in England) as at Amiens. 

I do not contend that the French “Commune” was adopted 
intact by the Cinque Ports, for of course it was not so. In the 
matter of names alone, they are not styled a “ commune”, nor are 
the members of their community termed “jurés” (jurati), but 
“barons” (barones). The study, however, of the “Commune” in 
France itself reveals the adaptation to environment it underwent 
on transplantation. And, the salient feature of the Cinque Ports 
organisation, the fact that they formed a single community, pos- 
sessing a single assembly, and receiving a joint charter, is paralleled 
most remarkably in the joint “communes” of Picardy, containing 
from four to eight separate “ vills”.® 

It would be very satisfactory if the French “Communes” could 
throw light on the obscure title of “ Barons” appertaining to the 
men of the Cinque Ports, and to them, I maintain (against Prof. 


! Professor Burrows makes light of this name, asserting that “ it is hard to 
say when the French form came into common use” (p. 56). But “the five 
Cinque Ports”, which he admits to be the correct style, is a pleonasm which 
proves the “ Cinque” to be older than the “ Five”. 

2 “London and the Cinque Ports stand isolated from their fellows in the 
common absence of the institution” (Burrows, p. 43). 

3 “The same may be said of the office of ‘Alderman’..... The term 
seems to be only accidentally, if not erroneously, used” (/d., p. 44). 

4 The Mayor and his twelve pairs, jurats (or jurds), or échevins, were an 
essential feature of the Commune, and spread with the communal move- 
ment. 

5 Recueil des Ordonnances des Rois de France, xi, 231, 237, 245, 277, 291, 
308, 315. 
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Burrows), alone among English burgesses. I have elsewhere shown 
that there is evidence of the use of this term at an earlier period 
than is supposed, viz., in the early years of Stephen ; but on its 
origin the “Commune” throws no light. One can only quote the 
parallel afforded by the “Commune” of Niort, and this is taken 
from a late document (1579). Its officers are said to hold of the 
King “a droit de baronie, a foi et homage-lige, au devoir d’un gant 
ou cing sols tournois, pour tous devoirs, payables 4 chaque muta- 
tion de seigneur.” This “ devoir” is parallel, it will be seen, to the 
“canopy-service” (or “ Honours at Court”) of the Cinque Ports, 
rendered as it was, in practice, “& chaque mutation de seigneur”. 
It is noteworthy that a French royal charter of 1196 contains the 
clause: “prefati quatuor ville exercitum et equitationem nobis 
debent szcut alie communte nostre’;? but one can scarcely connect 
this with the naval service of the Cinque Ports. Yet it was part, 
undoubtedly, of the communal principle that the “commune” should 
hold directly of the King, and not of any mediate lord, and this 
principle would explain the style “barones regis” applied to the 
men of the Cinque Ports. 

To sum up, there are features about the Cinque Ports organisa- 
tion which can only be accounted for, it seems to me, by the 
hypothesis here advanced. If this novel solution be accepted,’ a 
question at once arises as to the date at which this communal con- 
federacy was established. From what we know of the origin of 
the “Commune”, we can scarcely believe in its adoption here till 
a generation, at least, after the Conquest. “Only the least in- 
formed and most sceptical”, writes Prof. Burrows, “have placed the 
act of incorporation later than the date of the Conqueror’;* but a 
wider knowledge of municipal institutions would lead to the oppo- 
site conclusion. It is possible that the reign of Henry I may have 
witnessed the superimposing of a communal confederacy on the 
existing institutions of the several ports ; it is impossible, at any 
rate, to trace it in Domesday, and difficult, indeed, to reconcile with 
its existence the evidence afforded by the Great Survey. It is 
conceivable that the position already attained, in the Conqueror’s 
days, by Dover, may have served as a model for the other Ports, 


1 This represents the “ esporle” of South-Western France. 

2 Recueil (ut supra), xi, 277. 

3 I can find no trace of it in Prof. Burrows’ careful résumé of the factors in 
the Cinque Ports organisation. 

* Cinque Ports, p. 56. 
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when they learnt the power of the principle that lay at the root of 
the Commune— L’union fait la force.”! 


1 Professor Burrows is very severe on those who question the alleged 
charter of Edward the Confessor to the Ports and “the sweeping franchises” 
that it conferred (pp. 55-6, 59). But the sole evidence for its alleged existence 
is the charter of 1278, which does not even, I think, necessarily imply it. For 
the allusion to the liberties the Ports possessed in the days of Edward and 
his successors might well be taken from such a charter as that of Henry II to 
Lincoln, in which he grants to the citizens all the liberties “quas habuerunt 
tempore Edwardi et Willelmi et Henrici regum Anglorum”. This does not 
imply that those kings had granted charters. 

J. H. ROUND. 














NOTES ON THE RUDE STONE MONUMENTS 
OF SLIGO AND THEIR CONTENTS. 





TRANGE, fantastic names have been bestowed by the imagina- 
tive Celt on rude stone monuments, or even mere earth-fast 
rocks, situated in the most widely severed parts of Ireland. There 
are designations such as “Fuyre-stone”, “Sifter stone”, “Stone of the 
Champions”, “Griddle”, “Giant’s Load”, “Hog’s Bed”, “ Giant’s Bed”; 
poetical designations such as Leuha na Sidh, “the Bed of the 
Fairy”, “Finn Mac Cumhail’s Fuyre Stone”; also names purely local, 
such as the “ Goat’s Stone”, “The Ass’s Manger”; or simply descrip- 
tive, such as the “Grey Stone”, “The Speckled” or “ Bracked 
Stone”, the “Holed Stone”.” A further enumeration of curious 
names given to megaliths may, be seen in (a part of) the Dind 
senchas of Erin, translated by J. O’Beirne Crowe, in the Journal 
R.H.A.AJ. These quaint, descriptive expressions are yet firmly 
rooted in the minds of the peasantry ; their history, when traceable, 
is of interest, for they, or at least some of them, may be regarded 
as fossilized ideas ; and as in the strata of the rocks we find traces 
of extinct genera and species, so in these expressions fossilized 
forms of old-world fancies become apparent. 

In the townland of Scurmore, parish of Castle Connor, there is a 
locality marked on the Ordnance Map with the singular title of 
“Children of the Mermaid”. On visiting the spot, it was ascer- 
tained that this designation applies to some large stones or boulders 
—stated to be seven in number—on the north-east periphery of a 
circular rampart, surrounding a fjne tumulus called Cruchan cornia, 
situated in a plantation close to the road. The present arrange- 
ment of these boulders does not convey the impression of any 
specific plan, but the following legend relative to their origin is 
still recounted by the country people:—In old days, when the 
O’Dowds were Lords of Tinragh, the then chief, when walking 
early in the morning along the sea-shore, discovered amongst the 
rocks a mermaid lying asleep, enveloped in a gorgeous mantle. 
Now everybody—or at least everybody in that locality—knows 
that if one can only get possession of this special article of a sea- 
nymph’s costume she at once ‘loses her aquatic nature, both as 


“ 
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regards form and disposition, and degenerates into an ordinary 
mortal. O’Dowd, therefore, stepped forward stealthily and became 
the happy possessor of the magic mantle. In this case the wooing 
was not long in doing, for the chief took the metamorphosed 
nymph home as his bride, and carefully concealed the gorgeous 
garment. Retribution, however, finally overtook him. His seven 
children were nearly grown to maturity, when one day his youngest 
born saw him abstract the mantle from its hiding-place to deposit 
it where he imagined it would be still more secure—for to destroy 
it would break the spell; and he lived in dread of its discovery by 
his wife. The youth, struck by the manner in which—as he gazed 
on it—the garment flashed, glistened, and changed hues, ran off 
to describe its beauties to his mother, who, thereupon seized with 
a sudden yearning to return to her native element, inquired where 
her husband had left it. On resuming possession of her long-lost 
garment she bade her children follow her to the sea-shore, and 
being now re-endowed with all the attributes of a mermaid, she 
touched each of her children in succession with her magic wand, 
and thus changed them into seven stones, whilst she herself plunged 
into the ocean and has never again been seen in Tinragh. This is 
a very widely spread legend, Crofton Croker, in one of his works, 
recounts a very similar story, and there is an Esquimaux legend 
which bears a singular resemblance to it. A carn near Skeene, and 
the “ Giant’s Table” near Ballina, are mentioned in ancient Irish 
manuscripts as the burial-places of these well-known historical 
personages ; and the following legend, roughly translated from the 
Dind senchas, thus accounts for the name Magh Tilrath, a locality 
situated near the mouth of the river Moy ; and the Tulchun and 
hillock alluded to may perhaps be the tumulus of Cruchan cornia, 
under which are situate the “Children of the Mermaid”. 77vint 
the wise, King of Ireland, arrived at the mouth of the Moy, then 
called the Juver of Carn Glas; there he was met by his foster- 
mother 77/rath, daughter of Cas-Clothach, of the race of the 
Tuatha-de-Danann. Tilrath led the monarch to her dun or 
dwelling, then called Magh Glas ; there the king sickened and died 
His subjects carried off his body for interment to the pagan ceme- 
tery of Croghan. The grief of Tilrath for the death of her foster-son 
was so great that she threw herself into the sea; her body was cast 
ashore by the waves and buried in the plain near the strand ; from her 
Magh Tilrathis named. Tulchan-na-ngaethe, z.e., “the Hillock of 
Lamentation”, derives its name from the keening of the people of 
the locality bewailing the death of the king and his foster-mother. 
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The references to pagan burials bring down the usage of certain 
forms of rude sepulture to the sixth century. 

In the construction of megaliths a really difficult engineering 
feat was the lifting and proper placing, on the three or more up- 
rights, of the heavy mass of stone forming the roof of so-called 
“cromleacs”. One covering block, constituting the table-stone of a 
cromleac near the village of Heapstown, is calculated to weigh 
upwards of seventy-five tons. It is suggested that perhaps beams 
would be placed side by side on an inclined plane, raised as high 
as the upper edge of the uprights, in such a way that one end 
would project beyond the edge as much as the length of the great 
stone required. After the block had been placed on rollers, with 
the aid of wedges, levers, rams, and the strength of men and beasts 
of draught, the block could be rolled up the inclined plane as far 
as the stones which were to form its supports ; these last, being 
stayed by earth, could not shift either way, and the tram-road 
itself, along which the load was drawn, resting also on a solid base, 
would not break down. 

A great number of urns containing calcined bones have, from 
time to time, been discovered in ancient pagan burying-places in 
Sligo; unhappily, however, the great majority of them have not 
survived their disinterment, in consequence of rude handling and 
their own very imperfect manufacture. Some good examples may, 
however, be seen in the Museum R. I. A., and in that of his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, at Alnwick Castle. These cinerary 
urns have been found sometimes in small cists, the interior space 
being occupied by the urn and its contents alone, whilst in other 
cases the cist contains also charcoal and portions of burned bone; 
in some instances the flooring-stones have become vitrified upon 
the upper surface, thereby leading to the supposition that the 
funeral pyre was lighted over the grave after it had been formed. 

Urns, when first discovered, are observed to vary in position, 
some being erect, others inverted, their contents in both instances 
consisting principally of fragments of bone bearing unmistakable 
evidence of the action of fire; besides human bones, those of the 
smaller animals, birds, etc., have been found, though generally in a 
less calcined condition than the human remains. The body must 
therefore have been burned, and the bones reduced to this calcined 
condition, before being placed in the urn. 

The varieties exhibited by sepulchral urns may be characteristic 
of peculiar races, tribes, or persons, or merely expressive of the 
art of the day. They would seem almost invariably to have been 
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hand-formed, and were, perhaps, made at the grave with the 
materials most ready at hand, and placed while in a soft state 
within the burning pyre, which with the surrounding heated stones 
and earth served as a furnace for baking them. The fact of mor- 
tuary fictilia having been occasionally found in a bent or crushed 
condition lends probability to this conjecture, and the rudest 
specimens are generally the most fragile, on account of the material 
composing them being a coarse clay with scarcely any admixture 
of sand. In those which show more care in the fabrication, sand 
and small fragments of stone are mixed through the plastic mass 
and also rubbed upon the inner surface, especially near the bottom 
for the purpose of giving greater stability. A micaceous clay 
appears to have been employed for the same purpose, and in some 
of the best specimens minute particles of quartz and felspar may 
be observed. 

The finds in megaliths are of the most miscellaneous descrip- 
tions. Besides those found by other explorers, the writer discovered 
about thirty flint-flakes, forming spears and arrow-heads, knives, 
etc. They have been analysed, and are stated to be formed of 
Antrim chalk flint, and were therefore imported from the north of 
Ireland, as were also ornaments and other articles formed of 
steatite; steatite and flint being material foreign to the Sligo for- 
mation. Amongst the most curious of all the “grave goods” 
brought to light was a sword, or, rather, a stabbing rapier formed of 
cetaceous bone; microscopic sections of this implement were sent 
to London, where it was decided that the structure was true bone 
of the whale. 

A fragment of glass, most likely an ornament on the body of 
the person, or one of the persons, whose ashes reposed beneath the 
shelter of the covering slab of the cromleac, was dug up. In its 
present shape it appears meaningless, and has evidently been acted 
on by fire; a depression in its centre may have been occasioned by 
its contact when in a state of fusion with a small stone or pebble. 
Most specimens of Roman glass manufacture found on the sites of 
ancient camps or villas in Great Britain present a beautiful 
iridescent lustre, produced by a slow process of decay of the 
surface of the material. The crust on the specimen from the Sligo 
cromleac is of similar character, but more weathered than the 
generality of Roman examples, having passed the iridescent stage 
and progressed to one in which a substantial coating of matter 
impervious to the light has accumulated. The question arises, Was 
the glass of native manufacture, or was it imported? 
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In none of the interments which were inspected (about thirty 
in number) were any traces of metal observable. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that fragments of quartz, or 
white, smooth, and water-worn pebbles, accompanied nearly every 
interment as yet disinterred by the writer, and the fact serves to 
identify the human remains as belonging to a very ancient 
period of interment. It was the custom probably alluded to in the 
Book of Revelation, in the promise, “To him that overcometh I 
will give a white stone.” 

This custom was practised in Scotland, in Ireland, and in 
England. Shakespeare was acquainted with the usage, for in 
Hamlet he makes the priest to say, when attending the body of 
Ophelia to the grave— 

“ Her death was doubtful; 
* * * * * 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodged 
Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles, should be thrown on her.” 


fe. in a case of supposed self-destruction, the corpse being un- 
worthy of the rites of the Christian Church, pagan observances 
should suffice; for thgse smooth, white, clean, and polished stones 
were probably to the ancient pagan mind emblematic of some 
religious creed at present a mystery to the antiquary. 

















THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS. 


DURING the summer the following circular was issued to the 
chief antiquaries of England: 


Sir,—We are desirous of learning the amount of destruction of Ancient 
Monuments that is going on in the country, and venture to appeal to you 
to answer, from your intimate knowledge of the archzeology of your county, 
the following questions : 

(1) What tumuli, or other stone monuments, have been recently 
removed or destroyed ? 

(2) What churches have been “ restored” ? 

(3) What historic monuments are being left exposed to the weather 
without protection ? 

(4) What records, county and parish, are being left uncared for ? 

Kindly mention in each case any details which have come under your 
notice. Any use that will be made of your replies will be authenticated 
by your name, unless you express a wish to the contrary.—I remain, Sir, 


yours faithfully, 
G. L. GommeE, Editor. 


We have received many replies, the most interesting of which 
we give at once without comment. In most cases they tell their 
own tale, and show that Sir John Lubbock’s Bill has had but little 
effect on the rapid decrease of ancient monuments. As is but fair, 
we insert all letters which controvert this statement. We begin | 
with the communication with which we were favoured by the 
President of the Society of Antiquaries. 


1. I am not aware of any tumuli or stone monuments having been 
recently destroyed in Herts, but I hear that Limlowe Hill, between Ashwell 
and Royston, in Cambs., is being carted away. 

2. ‘(here are but few “unrestored” churches left in the county. The 
Abbey Church at St. Alban’s is undergoing a process of ruthless renovation 
at the hands of Lord Grimthorpe, and one feature after another of its 
ancient character is being destroyed. All the Norman turrets have been 
wantonly pulled down, and I fear that the Early English windows of the 
choir are marked for destruction. 

3. I do not call any to mind. 

4. Parish records are being more carefully preserved than they were 
some years ago. Joun Evans. 
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1. I know of no tumuli or other stone monuments that have been 
recently removed or destroyed in Cumberland; the pre-historic settlement 
on Threlkeld Knott, near Keswick, is doomed to ruin, for the cliff on 
which it stands is rapidly being converted into paving sets. 

2. A good many churches in the county have, in the last ten years, 
been in the hands of architects and others, but with one melancholy 
exception, which I prefer not to name, little has been done that can be 
complained of. 

3. The famous crosses at Gosforth and Bewcastle, the Giant’s Grave at 
Penrith, etc., are exposed to the weather, but it would be impossible to 
put these under shelter, as has recently (very properly) been done with the 
Ruthwell Cross. In various parts of the county there are Roman altars 
and inscribed and sculptured stones, suffering from exposure to the weather, 
but not any great number. ‘The number was greater, but I have been 
successful in getting some (the famous Roman bagpiper, the altar Deo 
Mapono, etc.) deposited in the Carlisle Museum, and in inducing the 
owners of others to provide shelter for them, as at Birdeswald, where the 
valuable collection was once much neglected. 

4. A large sum of money, about £700, was spent by the magistrates 
of Cumberland a few years ago in providing a muniment-room for their 
records, which are in excellent condition, and accessible. They consist 
mainly of enclosure maps of very great value. The Corporation of Carlisle, 
some ten years ago, erected new offices for the Town Clerk, with strong 
rooms for their more valuable muniments. They have since gone to 
considerable expense in cataloguing, repairing, binding, and putting in 
portfolios their charters, muniments, and records. The records belonging 
to the Bishop of Carlisle are well cared for, and accessible on application 
to the Registrar. A start was made recently to bind the transcripts of 
parish registers, but little progress has been made, owing to the want of 
funds. Those belonging to the dean and chapter are safely kept. The 
parish registers, etc., in custody of the clergy are in much the same con- 
dition as in other counties, perhaps rather better. There are, up and 
down the county, large collections of manorial records, as to whose con- 
dition I can hardly speak. The records of the eight trade guilds of Carlisle 
are in very precarious custody, and should, if possible, be acquired by the 
Corporation. 

RICHARD S. FERGUSON, 
President of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society, and Chancellor of Carlisle. 


Carlisle, August 21st, 1889. 





Sir,—In reference to your letter on ancient monuments, printed 
in the Archeological Review, 1 wish earnestly to call the attention 
of your readers to the condition of antiquities in the Isle of Man, 
especially the most interesting of all, its “runic monuments”. Having 
recently visited the island, I was able to inspect a large number of these. 
In all there are some 20 or 30. Enclosed is a list according to what I 
saw, and found in the guide-books, but these are very unsatisfactory on 
the subject. ‘The late Dr. Cumming, of King William’s College, edited 
these monuments, and caused casts of several to be taken. ‘These were 
formerly in the school museum, but, with the exception of the upper 
portions of the Maughold Cross, which is not ‘‘runic” in any sense, they 
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have since been removed to the Recorder’s office in Rushen Castle, Castle- 
town, A more trustworthy book on the subject is said to be the guide, 
now out of print, by Mr. Kneale, bookseller, of Douglas, whose readings 
and renderings in the main support Professor Munch's translations, based 
on Dr. Cumming’s work, which he had to emend conjecturally in several 
readings. Some pains had been taken in a few instances, notably at Kirk 
Braddan and Michael, to mount the monuments on pedestais, but in no 
case have they been protected from the ravages of weather and the 
ignorant vandalism of tourists. ‘The best that could be done with them 
would be to have them safely housed in a museum—to think that there is 
no museum, worth the name, in the whole island! Or failing this drastic 
remedy, it would be a trifling cost for the House of Keys, or other proper 
authorities, to have them placed under cover and fenced in. A com- 
paratively small sum would suffice to have a complete series of casts 
executed. This is a work that should be done at once. The present 
dangers to these venerable relics of history are a downright scandal to the 
island, and a lasting reflection on its public men, magistrates, and clergy. 
On good authority I was told that a considerable portion of the inscription 
had been broken off one and disappeared within the memory and certain 
knowledge of my informant. - 

With regard to Peel Castle and S. German’s Cathedral, a great deal 
more might be done at small expense in cleaning and repairing the ruins. 
This is beyond all comparison the most interesting spot in the island, both 
picturesquely and historically. Notably the shameful litter of tombstones, 
which has converted the nave of the cathedral into a common cemetery 
and obscured the beauty of the pillars by concealing their bases, ought to 
be cleared. Some of the old castle buildings are at present mere grass 
mounds. In an island which attracts visitors annually by hundreds of 
thousands, there should be no difficulty in raising the moderate funds 
required for this purpose. It is, however, a duty of the legislature of the 
island to protect its own history, and this ought not to be left to chance 
and private enterprise. 

I should be fully satisfied if one with more time and better qualifica- 
tions could be induced to make a full report on the state of antiquities in 
Man. I do not doubt that his report would reveal a condition of things 
far from satisfactory to the student of history and antiquities. 


Fettes College, Edinburgh. H. F. MoRLAND SIMPSON. 


List of Runic Monuments in the Isle of Man. 


Kirk Braddan, 4; Kirk Onchan, 2; S. Catharine’s, Onchan, 2; S. 
John’s, 1; S. Patrick’s, Peel, 1; Kirk Michael, 7 or 8; Ballaugh, Old 
Church, 1 ; Jurby, 2 (3?); Kirk Andreas, 1 (2?); Kirk Bride, 1 ; Maughold, 
4 (?). These all lie north of a line drawn from Douglas to Peel. [ am 
not aware of any south of this line, though Scandinavian names abound. 





Sir,—With regard to my former letter on some Isle of Man anti- 
quities, I have since been able to consult Cumming’s Guide (London, 
1861) and Munch’s edition of the Chronicon Mannie. From the infor- 
mation contained in these works I have composed the enclosed tabular 
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view of the Scandinavian and runic crosses in the island, which I send you 
as a correction to some statements in my former letter. In the table I 
have adopted Cumming’s list of parishes according to the sheadings, from 
which it would appear as though a number of these stones, even inscribed, 
are to be found in the southern half of the island, including Braddan, 
German, and Onchan. In his discussion of these crosses (p. 152) Cumming 
objects to Worsaae’s statement [¢e., in Danes and Norwegians in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, p. 279, London, 1852], that the Scandinavian in- 
fluence prevailed to a greater extent in the north than in the south, and 
speaks of it as an error due to his “limited knowledge of the number of 
examples of these crosses, and a wrong division of the districts.” 

Worsaae’s statement is in effect that “the different districts” of the 
island contain 30 sculptured crosses, of which at least 13 once had runic 
inscriptions, and these are found “exclusively in the northern half of the 
island.” 

Now as Worsaae specially mentions one at Braddan and two at Onchan, 
it is obvious that he counted these parishes as in the xorthern half of the 
island, and very reasonably, as we suppose. The fact is, Cumming has 
quoted him very loosely. What he really writes is, “We may, with some 
degree of probability, conclude that at the time when these runic stones 
were erected the Scandinavian language was the most prevalent one in the 
northern part of the island”; not, be it observed, “. . . . influence more 
prevalent in the north than in the south.” Worsaae was quite sufficiently 
familiar with Manx history and place-names to know that the south must 
have been largely affected by the Norse invasions and settlements. 

Whatever opinion we may hold as to the division of the island into 
north and south sheadings, it does not at any time in early Manx history 
appear that the sheadings were of the nature of a ational political division. 
There can hardly be a doubt that the true natural and political division of 
the island was the low valley between Douglas and Peel. Geologicaily, this 
is evident. Politically, it is noteworthy that it contains the famous Tynwald 
Hill, the true centre of the island, even to this day, and close to the 
junction of the natural and main roads (and railroads too) leading N., S., E., 
and W. And to seek no further for historical evidence in the chronicles 
of the battles and conferences of which this valley has been the scene, it 
is significant that of the two disputed sheadings which Cumming reckons 
as southern, the most southerly is called specifically the middle sheading. 
So far as I am aware, not a single runic stone, in the true sense of the 
word, namely, inscribed with runic characters, has been discovered south 
of this valley. The fact that, though we now know of no less than 18 or 
19 inscribed stones, Worsaae’s observation remains substantially correct, is 
a strong confirmation of his conjecture. Further, of the remaining 20 or 
21 Scandinavian crosses in the island as given by Cumming, it is remarkable 
that only some three or four have been discovered south of this valley. 
Munch’s list of 17 inscriptions on 15 crosses connects two fragments at 
Kirk Michael (Nos. 7 and 8), which Cumming has reckoned separately. 
This list may be supplemented by the inscriptions in S. German’s Cathedral 
(Cumming, p. 116) and the cross discovered in a tumulus about half a 
mile west of Tynwald, in 1860, the year of Munch’s publication, which, 
according to Cumming, had not been deciphered in 1861, when his Guide 
was published. 


fettes College. H. F. Mortanp Simpson. 
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( Santon “hee (me < re) A Latin inscription 
Middle! / Braddan 9 | ? 3 
l oe Douglas | —| — = 
{ Onchan 5 4? 2 ' 
| Gessean 2 2 2 Not in Munch 
Glenfaba! } Peel — ~~ _ 
| Marown fe) oO oO 
| Patrick oO oO oO 
{ Lonan 3 2° oO 
Garff 4 Maughold 10 ? o 
Ramsey | — = = 
i Legayre oO oO o | 
Ayre Bride I I oO 
| Andreas 2 2 2 One given in Munch 
{ Jurby 3 3 _2? 
Michael 4 Ballaugh I I I 
Michael 9|70r8/|70r8 
Total? | 49 4o 18 
Notre —In illustration of the destruction to which these crosses are 


exposed, I mention two fine crosses in Braddan Churchyard, one of which 
has been broken across the shaft and the inscription mutilated (No. 16 in 
Munch), and the other (No. 40 in Munch) has had the heads of the runes, 
on nearly half the inscription, so broken as to make them now illegible. 
This must have been done since Munch’s edition, in which he gives the 
words entire. 

Extract (copied) from a Manx paper. 


“For Sale, a Baptismal Font beautifully carved, from Furness Abbey. 


Price £10,—Apply Stone, Switchback, Palrose.” 
Fettes Coll. H. F. Mortanp SIMPSON. 





Hawick Ariheological Society. 


Sir,—One of our members (Mrs. M. G. Craig) has recently been 
visiting all the antiquarian (prehistoric) remains in our neighbourhood, 
and she has kindly prepared the enclosed for me for your use. The 
notices of “ records” I have taken from the Statistical Account of Scotland, 
1845 ed.; and there is also a very interesting and valuable report on 
Church records, just published. An appendix to this will be issued 


shortly, as it is not yet complete.—Yours truly, 
D. Watson, Secretary. 


1 Southern Sheadings in Cumming’s list. This list does not include the 
pillar-cross at Kirk Michael, carved with the Three Legs, and therefore subse- 
quent to 1270 A.D. * According to Cumming. 
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(Enclosure.) 


1, The Hero’s Grave on Ca’ Knowe, Hawick Muir, fenced in, but 
otherwise unprotected. Suittie Knowe, quite uncared for, and almost 
wholly removed and destroyed. Tumulus on Stonedge Hill; cist removed 
some time ago; circle of stones still left ; quite uncared for. Tumuli on 
the hill near Jedburgh, called the Dunion, recently opened by the Mar- 
quis of Lothian. 

2. Jedburgh Abbey, restored by the Marquis of Lothian so far as to 
preserve its main features. 

3. The old Border peel-towers of Fulton, Goldilands, etc. ; facsimiles 
of those mentioned, if not themselves mentioned, in the despatches of 
Evers, Laton, and Surrey in their Border raids. In the town of Hawick, 
quite recently, the last of the old bastel-houses, which along with these 
peels made the South of Scotland in ancient times one huge war-camp, 
was ruthlessly destroyed. 


ANCIENT REMAINS IN TEVIOTDALE.—PREHISTORIC, 


The Earthworks.—The Catrail, no part of which is either enclosed or 
preserved. Hawick Moat, a mound of the bowl-barrow type with a flat 
top, 30 feet high, 312 feet round at its base, and measuring 117 at the 
circumference of summit, is under the protection of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch. Numerous camps getting destroyed, with some few exceptions, 
and disappearing year by year. Cave-dwellings on Ale, Jed, and Rule, 
possibly prehistoric. 

Stone Monuments.-—-On Stonedge Hill there is a circle of stones, at a 
point overlooking the Rule valley, which probably originally enclosed a 
barrow crowned by a central stone, which still lies in the centre of the 
hollow enclosed by the circle. ‘This monument is entirely unprotected, 
save for that protection which has till lately been sufficient for the 
traditional handing down of the knowledge of each prehistoric marvel 
upon the ground or herding by every shepherd to his successor ; and it is 
to be regretted that, owing to frequency of removals, such is ceasing to 
be the case. Another circle of stones is to be found on the east side of 
the Bruch or Brugh Hill, at the he&d of Allan water, also unprotected ; 
and just over the ridge, from the source of the Slitrig at the head of 
Hermitage water, still stands the celebrated circle of nine stones which 
give their name and fame to the “ Nine-Stane-Rig”. Formerly one of 
these circles occupied the rising ground known to former generations as 
Sillery Knowe, near Ancrum ; but it has disappeared, and all that is left 
to remind the antiquary that such a thing may have existed is the name 
given to a group of cottages near, viz., Harestanes. On Hownan Law, 
one of the Cheviots, near the source of the Rule, stands a row of eleven 
stones, apparently the remains of one of the long avenues of stones 
familiar to those who have visited Stennis, Avebury, or Carnac, and to 
which are attached the same legends as pertain to the Dance Maine and 
other wonders. ‘They are locally known as the Shearers. On the farm of 
Coats, just over the ridge from ‘Teviotdale into Eskdale, Eskdalemuir, are 
to be found the remains of two very extensive circles; but of late years 
these have considerably diminished. 

Pillar-Stones—On the farm of Midshiels, near Hawick, one such 
stone occupies the centre of a field, unprotected. Another, known as the 
Tillielea Stone, and also as the Pether’s or Pedlar’s Stone, stands on the 
hillway between the Allan and the Liddle. Formerly a great number of 
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these pillar-stones are known to nave been used as landmarks and memo- 
rials in the valley, but have now almost disappeared. 

Teviot Stone, made famous as a landmark by Sir Walter Scott, was 
originaily but a rough boulder of what is locally known as bastard free- 
stone, much like its neighbours still to be found embedded in the hill- 
side, remnants of the glacial flow across the White Hope Edge. Most 
likely it was set up in a remote age to mark the crossing between Teviot 
and Eskdale, just as Craick-Cross did between Borthwick and the Streams 
of Esk, or as T'weed’s Cross, or any other, marks the departure two 
different ways either of rivers or roadways—boundary-stones, indeed. It 
was a boulder, rather flat and smooth on one side, and rising on that side 
to about four feet high, but shorter on the other, which measured about 
three feet in height, and then tapered away into a point, joining the semi- 
smooth side in an irregular line. Originally it had no inscription ; but 
early in the present century it was made to do duty as a milestone. 
About the year 1821 it was broken by some malicious or thoughtless 
persons. It was pieced together again, but allowed to lie altogether with- 
out protection ; and the latest report regarding it is, that, some fifteen 
years ago, some workman, putting up the houndary-fence, utilised its 
remains as handy ballast for unsteady standards. Certain it is that the 
few pieces arranged circlewise round a slight hollow, said to represent the 
spot where it stood, are varied in texture and quality, and could never 
have formed the dééris of any one stone in existence. So that even the 
memory of such a memorial is likely to fade and its one-time existence to 
grow mythical. 

Forts and Camps.—Among the numerous camps and forts scattered 
throughout the valley, a very interesting and typical group occurs on Wauch- 
hope Rig, Rule water. An earthen camp with hut-circles occupies the 
summit of the hill facing the Rule; and down the hill-side, to the very 
river-side, lie, tier upon tier, lines of those terraces of cultivation known as 
lazy-beds. ‘These stretch along the hill between two springs of excellent 
water, and must have been in connection with the old camp or township ; 
while in the centre of the Rig, within a stone’s-throw of the other, stand 
the remains of a fortified dwelling of the Bruch type. The central build- 
ing, with two outer ditches, are qflite plainly defined. The latter has 
been planted and preserved by the late Sir Walter Elliot of Wolf-lee. 
Another of those camps with terraces occurs on Hownam Law, but appa- 
rently of a somewhat later date. 

Tumult abound all over the valley, for the most part with no protec- 
tion. ‘Two very interesting ones are to be found on Hawick Muir, on the 
farm of Southfield. ‘The one known as the Hero’s or Warrior’s Grave was 
so called from the fact that in 1810, after the immense cairn of stones 
overlying it had been carted away year after year to the making of roads, 
building of dykes, and even a hamlet of houses, a cist was discovered con- 
taining a burial of a gigantic man in the sitting posture. Before that 
period the spot had been known as the Caa’ Knowe, and the neighbour- 
ing height, of the same nature, and which had been made use of for the 
same purposes, was called the Suittie Knowe. A year or two ago, when 
digging the foundation of a house in the High Street of Hawick, the 
workmen came upon a cist of precisely the same kind as that found on 
the Caa’ Knowe, and the remains, when examined, were found to be 
those of a young horse. 

Roman Remains.—Camps and tumuli near Jedburgh are being cared 
for by the Marquis of Lothian. On the estate of Wolf-lee, Rule water, a 
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Roman roadway, in which the pavement is still quite plain, is still used as 
a drove-road between Rule water and England across the Cheviots ; and 
two Roman gravestones, with inscriptions, on Wolf-lee Hill. ‘The Roman 
remains at Newstead, Melrose, have almost disappeared. 


HISTORICAL. 

An old bridge over the Jed, at Jedburgh, with ribbed arches, is perhaps 
the oldest historical monument in the district ; it is said to date from the 
Roman period. The old abbeys are now being well cared for ; while the 
old peel-towers, which rose throughout it in their palmy days, are now 
scant, and as scantly cared for; Goldilands, Fulton, and a few isolated 
specimens being all that remain of a style of building which made the 
South of Scotland one huge war-camp. An old bridge, similar to the one 
across the Jed, once spanned the Slitrig at Hawick, though some features 
of its architecture made it more likely to have been a production of 
Norman times. It was destroyed a number of years ago to make way for 
a woollen mill thrown across the Slitrig. A short while ago the last of the 
old bastel-houses, which at one time spread all over the town, was taken 
down.—(One still remains—D. W.) The remains of the “House of 
Stone”, however, which, from its designation, must have dated back to the 
time of mud-huts and wooden dwellings, is still in part to be seen ; the 
‘Tower of Hawick having been incorporated into the Tower Hotel, and its 
strongly arched vaults taken for use as a cellar. ‘The old Tower of 
Howpasley, of similar construction to these others, was unfortunately almost 
erased from the face of the earth a few years ago by the zeal of a cottar in 
the cultivation of his land, and all that remains of it now is a mound of 
earth and stones surmounted by a tree. The site of Cocklaw Castle 
has been similarly obliterated. Branxholm, Burnhead, Crumhaugh (also 
destroyed), etc. Hospitals at junction of Rule and Teviot, and the 
Mallew walls, near Ancrum. 





1. I do not think there have been any stone monuments or tumuli 
destroyed of late years. The great mischief was done during the time of 
making the railways through the county, about forty years ago. 

2. Nearly every ancient parish church in the county has been restored, 
and in many cases all the venerable associations connected with them have 
been completely destroyed; but I must say that there was a necessity for 
the restorations in some of the buildings, owing to the dilapidated state 
they were in. 

3. I don’t know of any. 

4. Our borough and parish records are more cared for now than was 
formerly the case. In some of the more remote churches it was frequently 
the case that interesting and important documents were left in the parish 
chests, unlocked, and could be taken away by anyone who happened to be 
visiting. Our county records have just been transferred from Appleby to 
Kendal; they are under careful custody, but there is no sufficient protection 
from damp and fire, and they ought to be arranged to facilitate inspection. 

Kendal. J. WILson. 





Sir,—In reply to your inquiries, I do not know (1) of any tumuli 
or other stone monuments having been recently removed or destroyed 
in this neighbourhood. We have here several unexplored tumuli of large 
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size, and many indications of the smaller Saxon tumuli, but since the 
great discoveries of Mr. Faussett on Barham Down and other places 
there have been no great “finds” of this kind. We might discover much 
in the neighbourhood, but you are aware how difficult it is to awaken the 
interest of landlords or tenants in the matter, apart from the expense attend- 
ing any exploration of the kind. 

2. I do not think that any new “restorations” have been carried on 
here, though in cases where the churches were ruinous or inadequate there 
have been necessary rebuildings or enlargements. I believe that the con- 
servative feeling is gaining too much strength to enable the clergy to act 
in the arbitrary manner they have too often done in the alteration of the 
fabric of their churches. 

3. The remains of the ancient basilica of Lyminge, the only existing ones 
of a really basilican church, though they are exposed to the air and to the 
severe winters of the place, have wonderfully escaped any injury, the Roman 
concrete and other materials of which they are built being of the most 
imperishable character. But I watch over them with the greatest care, 
preventing as far as possible any deteriorating effects. I wish much that 
I could place them under the protection of the “Ancient Monuments’ 
Commission”, as they are outside the church of which I am myself the 
patron. 

4. I do not think that any county or parochial records are left uncared 
for, thanks to the zeal of our Kent Archeological Society, which has per- 
petuated a vast amount of evidence relating to the history of the county. 
The records at Lambeth (with the Library of which I am connected as an 
Hon. Curator) are under the most careful custody, and additional restraints 
have been placed by the Archbishop, at my suggestion, on the access to 
the registers, which had been greatly taken advantage of by doubtful 
inquirers, to the great risk of documents which are invaluable and could 
never be replaced. The late Sir Duffus Hardy kindly moved the autho- 
rities to examine and index the large collection of documents relating to 
the early history of the Archbishop’s manors, which has greatly assisted 
students of local history. I have long advocated the deposit of parochial 
records of an early date in some central and secure place in I.ondon, 
according to Lord Romilly’s suggestion, but at present unsuccessfully. 
‘They are national records, and as such ought to be duly preserved. 

Lyminge, Hythe. RoBERT C,. JENKINS. 





Sir,—In reply to your circular I beg to say, as regards Montgomery- 
shire— 

1. I am not aware of any tumuli or stone monuments having recently 
been removed or destroyed. 

2. The following are the principal churches that have been “restored” 
within the last 20 years:—Guiisfield, Castlecaereinion, Welshpool, Llanfair 
Caereinion, Meifod, Montgomery, Kerry, Llanllugan, Llanidloes, Llangurig. 

3. Historic monuments left exposed to the weather:—The ruins of 
Newtown old church. 

4. Records left uncared for:—The county records require arrangement 
and indexing, having through several removals got into some confusion. 
The parish registers and records are, I believe, as a rule, carefully looked 
after. R,. WILLIAMS. 

Celynog, Newtown. 
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Sir,—As regards the North of England, I shall begin with the Roman 
Wall, as being the most important remaining monument of Roman rule in 
Britain. ‘This certainly is in great need of protection in some parts of its 
course, as owing to the storms of winter and its exposed situation it is 
tumbling down piecemeal. The portion running through Mr. Clayton’s 
property is the only part that I am aware of which has any attention be- 
stowed upon it. Every spring he sends men to repair any damage done 
during the preceding winter, and to prevent further ruin. But nothing less 
than scheduling the whole remains from Walisend to Bowness will suffice, 
and not only this, but a sum should be set apart annually for replacing 
stones, etc., etc. 

Two or three years ago an act of vandalism was perpetrated by the 
owner of the piece of land on which three Roman tombs stood on the 
west side of the Watling Street and a little to the south of the Roman 
station of High Rochester (Bremenium) in Northumberland. They con- 
sisted of one circular and two square erections. The latter were removed 
to build a wall asa shelter for cattle, and when a remonstrance was sent to 
the barbarian, he threatened to remove the remaining tomb if any fuss were 
made. His reason for the destruction, like tnat given for the destruction 
of “ Arthur’s Oon” on the Antonine Wall, was that people trespassed on 
his land—mere moorland-—when in quest of the structures. The remain- 
ing tomb, of which there is nothing like it in England, so far as Iam aware, 
ought also to be scheduled. 

As regards the restoration of churches, I think your question would 
have been more easily answered had it been, What churches have zo¢t been 
restored? In the county of Durham I remember the following only :— 
Wilton-le-Wear, Redmarshall, Dalton-le-Dale, Houghton-le-Skerne, Pea- 
ham, and of these, Dalton-le-Dale and Houghton are about to undergo the 
process, if not undergoing it at the present time. In Northumberland :— 
Edlingham and Kirkwhelpington are a// the unrestored churches that come 
to my mind. 

At the “restoration” of the church of Whitburn, not far from here, 
some years ago, a fine altar tomb of 1689, bearing a recumbent effigy, was 
remorselessly placed in the churchyard under the drip of trees, where it is 
fast being destroyed. The present rector is anxious to have the monument 
replaced in the church, but he has no funds for the purpose. 

As regards the care of records, the question is so wide that it is difficult 
rather to answer. Only three or four years ago a building within the 
Auckland Palace gates, which had been the receptacle for several centuries 
for the papers of the important diocese of Durham, was cleared of its 
contents in order to find offices for some officials. These papers were all 
taken away in carts to be burnt; some of these carts were fortunately inter- 
cepted on their way to the fire, and many of the papers secured. If those 
saved be any criterion of the value of those destroyed, the loss to history 
is great. If such things occur at the seat of the diocese, what can be 
expected at the extremities of it? 





Sir,—In reply to your circular, I am glad to say that, as far as my 
knowledge of the county of Oxfordshire enables me to speak on its subject, 
I believe historic remains and architectural features in churches are very 
generally carefully preserved. No doubt church restorations often need 
watching, but they ave watched, and I do not myself know of any recent 
Cases in which harm has been done. Records also are much better looked 
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after, and church registers are no longer to be found neglected, ill-treated, 
or exposed to destruction, as they often were formerly. I have not unfre- 
quently been consulted about the best means for their preservation, or 
about their binding. I dare say Oxfordshire may very favourably be 
compared with some other counties in some of these respects. 


Ducklington Rectory, Witney. W. D. Macray. 





Sir,—With regard to the questions in the circular letter issued by you, 
I may mention two cases that came under my notice this year in the 
Highlands, though I have no doubt there are much worse things elsewhere. 

1. Under question 1: Near Aviemore, a station on the line between 
Perth and Inverness, north of Kingussie, there are two stone circles. One 
is two miles and a half from the station, at the edge of a small loch 
called Loch nar Carraigean in the Ordnance Survey Map. The other is 
half a mile from the station, near a cluster of small farms called Milton. 
I was told that a good many of the large stones which had stood at 
intervals, forming the outer ring of these circles, had been removed a good 
many years ago, to be used in the building of Aviemore House. 

2. Under question 3: Sweno’s stone at Forres, with intricate carving 
of figures, etc., stands completely exposed to the wind and rain. 

W. M. Linpsay, 
Fellow of Jesus College. 
Oxford, October 31st, 1889. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 





DOMESDAY MEASURES OF LAND. 


It is quite unnecessary for me to reply in detail to Mr. Pell’s volumi- 
nous article, firstly, because my object has been attained, his calculations 
having (I am assured by those best qualified to judge) been completely 
exposed and demolished by me; secondly, because, instead of attempting 
to meet my criticisms, he contents himself almost entirely with the extra- 
ordinary course of reprinting, at great length, material which has already 
appeared more than once, at considerable cost to learned societies and 
publications. We must therefore assume that he has exhausted his 
resources, and that he has absolutely no reply to make to such fatal 
criticisms as those on Broughton (av/e, pp. 134-6) and the “sexacra” 
(pp. 136-8), and above all, on that gross perversion of “ Fleta’s carucate” 
(pp. 139-40), which lies at the root of his theory. 

“Ignorance, sir, sheer ignorance,” was the frank reply of a scholar, 
when called upon to explain his blunder. It is also the explanation that 
Mr. Pell must give of his wonderful “ Pavetone” lucubrations (ante, 
pp. 138, 254; and Domesday Studies, p. 325); for they spring solely from 
his ignorance of the official substitute for erasure (“‘non presumat abradere 
sed linea subtili subducta cancellet”). ‘Thus the only thing his unfortunate 
“proof” proves is that he has never even read the Dialogus. 

But Mr. Pell has advanced, I frankly admit, one new argument; he 
has substituted “walnuts” for “crabs” as evidence on Domesday Mea- 
sures of Land. I accept the omen. ‘“ Five” walnuts may mean six ; but 
if my opponent claimed that they should mean s¢x when he was buying 
and five when he was selling, he would find that claim as sturdily opposed 
as is his present claim to interpret the “five” of Domesday as five or six 


ad libitum. 
J. H. Rounp, 





As Mr. Pell has vouched me to warranty against Mr. Round, I am 
reluctantly compelled to ask for space sufficient for a few words of expla- 
nation. I do think it plain from the Wilburton Rolls, when compared with 
the extents of the Ely manors, that to hold 12 acras ware was the same 
thing at Wilburton as to hold 24 acras. To the best of my belief, though 
I am not very familiar with these matters, Mr. Pell was the first to refer to 
this “ware” reckoning, and when I had satisfied myself that the p/ena 
terra of Wilburton contained 12 acras ware, but 24 acras, as Mr. Pell said 
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was the case, then I thought, as I still think, that he had made a valuable 
contribution to the study of manorial affairs. But beyond that I have not 
gone and am not prepared to go. And since reference has been made to 
me I feel obliged to say, though my opinion on such a point can hardly be 
of importance to anyone, that Mr. Pell’s method of dealing with figures 
does not satisfy me. If it be true—and I am far from saying that it is not— 
that in the documents with which he deals 5 sometimes means 5 and some- 
times means 6, then my own conclusion would be that to get precise 
numerical results out of such documents is simply impossible. Some 
inspired printer has already turned the Anglicus numerus into the Angelicus 
numerus, but for my own part I am inclined to liken it to the number of 


the beast. 
F. W. MAITLAND. 








ERRATA. 


On p. 309, for Sophetul. read Supp. Ant.; for “secondly to his mother and to 
his father, and ¢hirdly to his father and to his mother”, read “ secondly to his 
mother and not to his father, and ¢hzrdly to his father and not to his mother.” 





All communications should be directed to “The Editor, Archeological Review”, 
270, Strand, W.C. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected MSS. unless a stamped directed 
envelope is sent for that purpose. 





